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Maipen, weep not! why dost thou 
Wear this sadness on thy brow! 
Why should care’s dark rayless wing 
Hover o'er so bright a thing? 


Why should thy fair bosom rise, 
Giving birth to heart-sent sighs *? 
Why are thy soft curls unbound, 


Hanging like a veil around * 


Love has crept within thy breast, 
Stealing all thy soul's sweet rest ;— 


' 


Love '—'tis but an idle thought, 


More with grief than gladness fraught. 


Cast these wo-drops from thine eyes, 
Let them beam like sunny skies ; 
Though thy spirit pine away, 

Let thy lip and cheek be gay. 


Let no sigh reveal thy heart, 
Let no gushing tear-drop start ; 
let no trembling tone betray 
Aught of sorrow—now away ! 





ORIGINAL SPORTING SKETCHES. 


HARKAWAY! 


Tae popularity of the sporting sketch, published im the last 


number of the Mirror, has induced us to make another selection 
from the manuscript of Mr. Mills’s new work 


THE OLD WHIPPER-IN. 


** [have heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 
Doth with his lofty shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and, at his warning 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine ——” 


It was Christmas eve. A thick sleet was falling fast, and drifting 


against the windows of the park-lodge, as the superannuated 
shipper-in sat in a large chair before a blazing fire, instructing his 


son, now occupying the same situation that he did, before “ age 


nade him slacken his pace,” in the important duties of “ first whip,” 
w Lord Leyborough’s pack. A small round table was between 


the father and son, upon which stood a huge brown jug, frothing 


to the brim with October ale, mellowed by time and the seasons 


The silver hair upon the old man's head was thin, and worn away 
roa his smooth forehead ; but health glowed in his ruddy cheek, 


and contentment beamed wm his laughing eves. ‘The son, an ath- 


etic fellow, just in the strength of manhood, with ample shoulder 
and sinewy limb, resting his elbows upon the table, listened with 
profound attention to his father; occasionally he rose and supplied 
‘fire with fresh logs, and then again resumed his attitude of ease, 
and eagerness to hear 

believed,” said the old man; “ that a good 


ence than a good huntsman ; but my 


“Its not much 
waipper-in Is Of more Conse 
md knows that he is—he knows that a pack ought to be kept 
ly, and together, which are the chief duties of a whipper-in 


stead 


Now his lordship supposes that as I did these to his satisfaction, 


you, beimg mv son, ought to be able to fill the place just as well 
as I did ; and you will too, if you follow my directions. Help 


yourself.” 


This last desire was obeyed by the son taking a long deep draught 


Ol the ale 


* Show your genius,’ continued the old man, “ when you've a 
+ 


vance, by clapping for’ard to an epen earth that the fox is making 


r; keep him off his foil, and be sure never attempt to stop the 


hounds before you get well to the:r heads. Don't rate before you 
flog; when a hound deserves the lash, hit him first and rate him 





atterwards. Encourage them well in cover, and give ‘em plenty of, 
ave-a-care' it's the best holloo you can use; for if they’re ona 


good scent, they won't mind it; so no harm will be done if ona 


bad, it's a good warning. Always think of the tail hounds; get 


them on as fast as vou can; but never halloo forward, except when 


ilwavs fly to it. Bring home al! your 


V and 


4 tux is found, as then they'll 


Cogs, nothing is 






more slove careless than losing hounds; 
vou'll seldom miss one 


Never ride into the midst of the pack for a riotous hound , wait for 


keep them up and well together, then 


an opportunity, and then single hum out, otherwise some may be 


rode over and the whole thrown into confusion. Be sure not to 


sacourage a paricular hound, by crying out his nome for the others 


to hark tohim! without certain of being right, as it balks and makes 
all of them careless of your hollow. Young whips are always 
wishing to get on too fast: but mind, it’s the greatest fault one can 


commit to ride on, if a single dog remains behind. Follow these 


}, instructions, and you'll give satisfaction, Bill, my boy, to my lord, 


and to the hunt.” 

At the conclusion of this homily, the old gentleman embraced 
| the jug, and imitated the example of his son, by quaffing a stiff 

pull from its contents 

“ T'll mind what you say, governour, never fear. I've seen the 
| way in which you make the bow-wows run. A table-cloth would 
cover them at any time,” replied Bill. 

The old man smiled at the compliment and said, * It’s a bitter 
cold night, ‘faith I think it a fair excuse for some warm comfort 
Come, spice up some ale, and clap it on the fire, Bill.” With ready 
hand Bill obeved the order bv filling a bright kettle full of “ the 


blood of Sir John Barleycorn,” and adding to it nutmeg, cloves, 


sugar, and a brown crust of brown tread. Soon the concomitants 
hissed and steamed fragrantly upon the bright embers, oceasioning 
from Bill's father a peculiar twitching of the organ having the sens« 
of sinell 

“* Governour, you're like poor old Merryman upon ——" 

“ The right scent,”interrupted the governour, ** poor old fellow!” 

* He 
smoking beer with a silver ladle ; the handle of which wasa fawn’s 
foot 

* An out-an’-outer 


was atearer, an’ no mistake,” said Bill, stirring up the 


I shart put eves upon his like, that’s my 
belief, without I see his spirit again,” rejoined the old man seriously 

“ His what !” exclaimed Bill, stopping, with surprise, in the act 
of pouring the prepared beverage into a flagon 


+n] 


“ His spirit, I say; but go on, my boy, that stuff smells uncom- 


monly nice,” replic d his father 


Accordingly, the savoury mixture was conveyed to the wishful 
palate of the old man, and after it being pronounced * excellent,” 
he took his pipe from a capacious pocket in bis scarlet coat, which 
he continued to wear notwithstanding time had decreed that no 
more with him should 


* Tlorse and hound fierce joy display, 
Exulting at the hark-away ” 


“Instead of smoking, governour, I wish you'd say what you 
meant by seeing Merryman’s spirit again,” said Bill, * one would 


suppose you had seen it already . 
* So I have, boy.” 


“ Have you, though!" exclaimed Bill, a disbeliever in ghosts, 


spirits, hobgoblins, and all sorts of immateriel beings, 


*“ through 


which the moon shines unchecked.” 


truth is, Bill,” slowly said the old gentleman, with a con- 


templative look at the white-washed ceiling, and a smack of his 


lips, which is often a demonstration of self-supposed importance, 


“| have my own particular belief, as to spirits, and such-like 
Why shouldn't there be 
to know. A man 


than a monkev, and both are great rascals, to say the best of them 


ghosts of deal monkeys as well as dead 


men, I should like isn't a more wonderful beast 


‘turns his toes 
Stutf o'non 


Some rH ople pre te nd to say, th at whe na monke Vv 
up to the root of the daisies’ there's an end of him 
The old bricks 


after this fas n 


There's no end to anything and mortar are 


a ' 
sense 


fresh worked into other moulds, monkeys he 
come christ ans, be ing next to h Iman nature, and ct ristians, as tops 


That 


them spirits may be 


of the tree, again become hav-seed or cabbages 


their shells, or outs ce 8, 


is tO Say 


" 
sO alter; 


differently ; but I think they accompany the carcase, or vegetable, 
as the case hay pens to fit.” , 
“ Why, governour! you're not a christian,” said Bill 
a The are hbtshoy ot Yo k couldn't prove that he was a better 


one than [I am,” rejoined the old man * Deal as vou would he 
dealt bv, is my relig on—TIsn't that christian?” 

“Yes: but that’s not enough to make a man a thoro bred 
one,” replied Bill 


** Quite enough, my boy-—quite enough ; for if we act towards 


others as we wish them to act towards us, there will be no 


rround 


for corm) laint in our lives—no imyustice committed—no wrong in- 


tended ; and these are all that can be « Xp cted frém the best chris- 


it ever lived.” 


tran t 
* But 
said Bill 


** Not altogether; and 


started with,” 


this has nothing to do with the subect we 


thing You see, that I 


I think, in fact, it very pro 


has some 


yet u 


believe everything hving has a spirit 
bable that even a turnip has a soul; at any rate, | know that a dog 


has, and that I saw Merryman’s on the night of his death,” rephed 


the old man, looking earnestly in his son's face, to see what im- 


pression this novel statement had made 


** Do tell me all abont it,” rejoined Bill, his curiosity much ex- 


cited, ** I never heard the whole of that day's work which killed the 


old hound. It was a splitter, I believe 


* Do you want to hear the beginning 


“ Yes, and the end of it,” replied Bill 
* Put some more wood on the fire, and close the shutters first ; 


the cold increases with the might,” said the old man, drawing his 
chair closer to the fire 

When Bill had obeyed this order, he placed himself in a snug 
corner opposite to his father, who, with a preliminary cleaiing of his 
voice, commenced— 

* It will be six vears ago, the nimth of next February, that we 


threw off at the Lynallet cover. ‘The sky was cloudy, and the 


ground covered with dew. My lord, and all the gentlemen of the 
hunt were out. ‘The cover not having proved a blank any one day ; 
the weather good, and the ground m fine order, had turned out every 
Bob, the hunts- 


man, had drafted all the best hounds from the kennel; not one was 


one of them, and a pretty crack set they were 


young, or riotous, and appearances were in favour of a run not to 


be beaten 
* We threw off, and drew up the wind towards a stopped earth 


All was very silent, for Bob as you know ts never noisy, as most 


huntsmen are; but in the finest stvle of any fellow m the world, 


he hunts the hounds. | was about to give ‘em a cheer-up, when 


the old leader, Merryman, gave such a long bell-like note that 
pleased the ear hike musi Hark to Merryman! hollooed 1.— 
lallvho! tallyho! shouted some one immediately afterwards, as 


for ard! tor’ard' shouted I, and out burst 


\ ouks 


every hound close to his brush; not one tailed 


the fox broke 
There was no 
occasion to bawl out, hold hard! Ne one, except Bob and me, 
thought of starting before my lord, and he's too good a sportsman 


to tear away before the proper time. But when he gives the hark- 


away! and any one hesitates to nde or take a leap before him, the 
way in which he asks what he's waiting for! ts a caution not to 
show him so much respect for the future. He can't abide humbug 
m any shape.” 

* In ahandfal of seconds, on went as strong a fox as ever ratiled 


across a country—as fine a pack o' hounds as could be ankennelled 


in Englaml—as fine a gentleman for a master as ever owned a 


and six of as well mounted, strawht nders, as 


Bob the 


prac k, and two score 


could cross saddles; not to say anything of huntsman, 
and ——” 
** My father, the whipper-in,” chimed in Bob 


* Just so, my boy; but don't mite rrupt me 


* For a quarter of an hour we ran m view over a heath, as level 
i a bowl roen Ihe pace was so great, and no raspers to 
clear, that 1t was more like a race than a hunt At the other side 


of the heath was a deep slop hollow; at the bottom of which 





was a thick growth of turze down d py d sly revnard among the 
prickles: bat the ds were so hot upon hom, that they ran him 
thro \ nit ac fullerv. Om the side he came ovt was 
asteep hil, wh ! ‘ 1 s best speed ; but Merryman 
increa i upon him so 4 ‘ s, that he was obliced to turn his 
sharp nose agai to " Y Now e managed to make a 
rreater distance between the hounds and himself, by running in a 
slantine direction tow 1 t tom of the hull Whe n he got 
here, he struck al rt \ v with brush straight out, and, 
betore the dogs reached the en ol the slope, he became jost to 
view, through cunning g p of h Every hound was im 
full tongue, and each strain s cles to near the fox; making 
the | r rain with his hearty ers lor about twenty minutes 
we rattled without any chech d the se breast hh. The 
rround was rather heavy ; but no strong leaping fetyrued our nags 
Hoeggere! woods were now m sight, to which the fox was making, 
ind where there were some earths ; but the stoppers had been the 
night before to close them up, so that there wes no danger of losing 
or our having any great trouble of petting him out of these 
ii x « ver 

* T and Bob were riding neck-and-neck, when the first stiff jump 
was before our horses’ heads It was a rail, a deep water-course, 
la on the opposite side; a regular fly of twenty feet 
Bol 1] exe ed looks as we neared it. | beheve, and often 
\e 1 him so, that he wouldn't have switched that rasper i l 
not been at his side; as it was, he went at it very cautiously 

Ne rof the horses swerved a hair's width os they took their 
spring at it; but the ground being much lower on the other side, 
mae both stagger upon their legs, as they cleared the splittmy 
The hounds dived mto the cover, about one hundred yards 
before we reached the edge of it, and, the earths being stopped, 
thev ran the fox clean through it, just as they did with the other 
om Before we reached the end of the wood, all were out, and 

igain the sneaking rascal was in view, doimg his best to get away 
We gave him a good tallyho ! and he seemed to take the cheer like 


a hero, for he lifted hes brush a little, as much as to say, catch me 


who can. We now were gomg over a grass country at a killing 


pace Mile after mile we scoured, sometimes losing sight of the 


fox ; but for the most part running him in view ; so close did the 


hounds press to him 
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“As near as I can guess, we crossed sixteen miles nearly in a || ing what I had to say, he told me that all the hounds, but a brace, ||“ What do you say as to the ghost or apparition that ep = 
straight line from Lynallet to Gosford-brook, without a breathing | were picked up on the way home, and ordered me to start, with | on the morning of Merryman’s death '™ ™ 















































moment. Here we had about a couple of minutes, fiom the sly some help, early in the morning, to get these, and Merryman.” | ‘“ What do I say!” repeated the old man. “ Why, that it w: 
vermin having dipped himsclf in the water to lose the scent; but “Do you think the old hound would run much farther?” |! his spirit come to warn me of his death, to be sure.” Fi = . 
making a wide cast, the hounds soon picked it up, and on we went — asked he. | “ Did you ever see it again!” inquired his son. : : 
again atthe same rate. Still there was a good field up, although “ Both the fox and hound were very strong, my lord, when I left = Never, my boy—never,” was the re ply 
many had been floored at the leap Bob and I took ; and those who had | them,” replied I. | “ What do you think became of it!” asked Bill. £ 
been thrown, not only off, but out of the sport, being unable, from “ The noble old fellow! Get to rest as soon as you can, and|| “ Why, as to that matter, I can't say exactly; but I shouldy’: i 
the speed we went, to make up the lost distance That day his | start with the dog-cart, by day-break, for him,” said his lordship wonder, when I reflect,” said the old man. pressing a finger em : 
lordship rode at everything he came to, and was close behind me “It was a clear bright night when I turned into the bed, which | his brow, * that the spirit of Me rryman may be in the puppy Tr oS : 
the whole of the distance. you now occupy, over the kennel. Nothing could be heard save || bush.” ae 7 1 
“The hounds now began to tail one after the other. I did all , the deep breathing of the tired-out hounds, that were crouched in ——————— g 
that was in my power to get them on ; but it was no use ; the poor sleep, and the bubbling of the stream through the water-court; | GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. : 
fellows wanted as much as I did to go ahead ; but the pace and | however, I soon became unconscious of these sounds. ns ; i 
distance had taken their strength away; on they could not go “T was dreaming of ‘ . ae n 
‘ Never mind them, James, go on, go on, they must be left and ‘ Merryman, spurs, and leather breeches, i” an es en ee 7 
found afterwards,’ said my lord, galloping past me, as I was flogging Pella, enaee, Gnd eminging oot salle and Ghehes, : “2 other is the dupe of destiny. His lot was knocked wn t 
four or five of the tired dogs on when I awoke with every dog howling at his utmost stretch. I ca ea a tal " ye e — re be h a : land of | 
“ T was on that tip-top mare, the Maid-’o-the-Mill, and leaving | jumped up, blessing the cause of the noisy brutes’ row, and was stuffed with thorns. His laurel wreath is a gar! ind of et omg Hie } 
the hounds te drop off, as they did, one by one, at almost every Seon among them whip in hand; but there was no quarrel or fight, ) honours resolve themselves into a capital hoax—his pleasures _ » 
atride, | ‘ took every thing as God sent it,’ with but five couple of and I could see nothing amiss. Al! were huddled together like a | heavy penalties—his pride ts the snutt of a candle s power = . 
them now running before us. frightened flock of sheep, and on they kept crying just as if the cord volumes of smoke. ‘The editor is the most ill-starred man aliy r 
“ After going with these over a heavy woodland country for | Was being put upon them. ‘To tell the truth, I felt somewhat queer wonton wi idea dhe th wot = see am oon t wn hotwith u 
thirty minutes, [ turned my eyes round to see the state of the field; at this, and my voice didn’t seem quite so firm as usual, when I the ‘asia ‘ih weed indlivitbeal. “He aie aconeane pie ; : : 
his lordship held his place ; but there were but six beside him in halloo’d out for them to be quiet. In a short time I managed to get | in reality a victim to the opinions of others ; He incurs pe 2 s 
sight. We now mounted Beach-tree hill, and were swinging up it, peace, and then I tried to find out the reason of all this rumpus. || nine-tenths of the msk and responsibility, and reaps Jess : , ie 
like coursing greyhounds, when I heard the view hollow ftom the | | looked here and there to no purpose, and began to think that a! tenth of the re ward and reputation. The defects of his work ¢ 
other side. As I dipped over the top, there I saw a farmer hal- hound had broke out in his dream, which set the others on, when, liberally assigned to him—the merits oft are ma imously um 
: e puted to his correspondents If a bad article ay 
looing the fox, tearing along at the bottom, as strong as ever. We | in the atring gro ind, I saw, as plain as [ now see you, old Merry- cnsiminails salen a ot. if ar Pe s re : —o 8 
kept him in view for three miles across Rington Park ; but did not | man standing in the pale light of the moon, with his bushy tail | ea; a off the eulogiam. 1 editorial fur © “ae igh ee ‘ : 
gain ayard uponhnun. A new six feet fence was being made round fanning to and fro, and his ears thrown back upon his white neck, | consist ‘in the substitution of ‘if it be’ for ‘if it is,” and ae 5 
the park, and part of it was up, at the end he was steering for. [| 45 It was his custom when pleased. Not thinking of the impossi- | “on ol the word ‘however’ here and there, to impede the mareh , t 
thought he would double when he came to it; but there was no turn | bility of his return, I called the old fellow to me, delighted and sur- ||“ fine style.” Commas and colons are the only points | repu 
in him; he charged it fresh as a three-year old, and made for a ,| prised at seeing him; but there he remaimed, waving his tail and ” . 3 — " ue oar: 4 os ower "Hie eS sce thesis s but 8 
straight course to Chalk-pit rock. ‘The dogs went at it pretty looking at me. I walked two or three steps towards him, when hi sail pangs . “~ a d a ’ ” ong rl “2 ww a me Rab . 
much together ; four jumped against the fence, about half-way up, | glided away into the must, gradually fading from my sight, tll he a uicle, in which prodigious talents are pen es Pr Pitas : 
and fell powerless to the ground ; three reached the top—scrambled || disappeared altogether, just as the first rays of light broke through It is his fortune to all his contributors in the temple t 
upon it, for a second or two, and over they came, backwards, to | the morning fog glory, and to exclude t for want ace. He Vays to 2 
join the others, panting, without strength, or breath, upon the “1 felt very uncomfortable, if not frightened at this sight, and re- i nte.4 ver Pmt = ate = He b 8 sent t 
earth Merryman, Hopeful, and Struggler, flew across, but were turned to my room, to dress and prepare tor my journey As soon eo feom 5 roe "His « ree = nt ‘e| nar . = ; , . ‘ 7 P 
the only three out of the whole pack able to continue the chace as the apparition, or whatever it was, left, the dogs recovered from “ma pa inal d in the ne * * He re ale H na “7 afta oes aa Me : 
** Bob was a short distance before me, and, to my surprise, for |) their fright, a id began to stretch their legs as usual about the yard, |} wrong in the journal. Curiosity then looks out at the « : a tu 
he has good judgment in riding, I saw him prepare to have a go at With a heavy heart, [ started in the dog-cart, with a pair of good || Its eyes, and with brows at d lips pursed up, qucrulously ejaculates, r 
the rasper. His horse was much too tired, and so was he for such | horse s, to search for the old leader, and the other two hounds - qo a > 6) Oy Sty Sreees, see _— id of censure should h 
a leap; but there was no flinching in either of them. Over! eried || After inquirmg along the road, I found at a farm house, about ‘ me “ge oa A gop rg . SEP 9 ~— tg on, : 
Bob, dashing his persuaders into his horse’s flanks, and throwing || twenty miles from the kennel, the brace, foot-sore and famished. I him. . lee : ~ “6 rn om ¢ ne thes bre? b ‘a. a + : r 
out his whip-hand as they rose at it. By heaven! in my whole life, || boxed them up in the cart, and proceeded, with fresh horses, to the || may be sure that t vey are not indebted for that nol ® > te du ods ’ . 
1 hardiy ever saw such a fall! The horse struck the edge of the ! cottage where I had left the mare and the other brace of hounds. |; rial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh period m some favourite , 
fence with his fore-legs, just below his knees, and over they pitched || I put a stable-boy, that I had taken with me, upon the mare, di- contribut ' Oh, the editor has altered it, or neglected to rev 
headforemost on the opposite side, enough to break every bone im» reeting him to walk her cently home, and went on to m juire for nase me “ 5 : if _ ditor is al * d for wil at he imserts, he © 
their bodies. I pulled up, and, to my utter astonishment, saw Bob || Merryman, After much asking, a man ploughing told me, that he a ge” , Dagres: * 0 oni he — Ratt his : of sgt on , . 
wiping the perspiration. from his forehead, as if nothing had hap- || saw one hound im full erv cross the road, about where I was, on hi in verse or in prose, that very line is infallibly she te er? ; or 
pened, standing by the side of his fallen horse , way from his work the mght before. This was the first piece of || of the production It is not a little odd, that when he « es 3 L 
“ Are you hurt!” said I intelligence [ had received concerning the old hound. As I pro- |} paper, that paper is sure to be by far the best thing t thor Gd 
“No,” replied he, “ not much; but the horse is done up. [|| ceeded, and was turning down a lane in the direction that he took, ||‘ oe ae ; . ’ is 
can’t go any farther.” || according to the ploughman’s statement, I saw a shepherd unfolding || It — vp ah iad sacl ng! ey sree : “yt note r am ; E 
“ What's the injury?” inquired my lord, arriving at the spot his flock. T inquired of him if he had heard or seen the hound.” and it i, at the came ime ine st d on, that } oo ‘ ne . ae “ : ° 
“ Bob’s horse, and all the hounds but three, are tired out,” re- ||“ Yes, sir,” replied he, * just inside of that brushwood I saw a/!/ quality which the editor has not. An authe raised ina rev ra 
lied I ‘| dead hound and fox, lying close to each other, this morning at sun- || he is grateful to an individ: il writer, whose name he si 
“ Then follow on, James. I'll not have the leash whipped off,” || rise; and there I left them.” || triously inquired for; an author is condemned in a review $ 
said his lordship {| “ I oT ee I socll oo the spot Ahout six feet - the unspeakably discusted w th the « liter Week af er week, mont he 
* T turned the Maid-'o-the-Mill's head to where the fence ended, || thicket laid poor old Merryman and the fox, dead and st Both ufter month, the oid edit mn succoure the oppressed, raises up the tr 
and cutting across at her best speed, | was close agam to the crack |) had run their lives out at the same time. The gay old hound’s sari tin ; nail ape snp * ‘oa o : "is ’ mps 
three, having the hunt all to ourselves; not one rider being now |) tecth had not touched the fox; he had not been mouthed: but || and steam paddles—but from the catalog sal zs oe Haag te 


up, except myself. For nearly an hour longer we kept the pace || died, as the hound did, with the race alon own is an eternal absentee 1 



































still the same : but now I felt the mare reel and stagger under me, || A white frost had ped the hair of the two matchless fellows, a 
and I was certain another mile would be all that she could accom- |} and the ravs of the mornin + sun glittered upon their frozen coats, Dionysius, THE LIsTENER.—Among the “rubbish” of the ror . 

plish. 1 had not seen the fox since he jumped the park fence till || as I looked upon them with a quivering lip, and tearful eye For |j “*Y © rap ting oes nate te 6 CeyeTe Cae Gut cl _— . 
now, when I saw him go into a thick osier bed, by the side of a |! six years he 1 been the favourite ; I was with him the first tum s = absg i “pe - ; oe - = th, x «she seme = oi ag OY 
stream, a quarter of a mile béfore the hounds. Merryman pressed lhe sur ry his song at acub, and from that moment, when his ery in'th r eg > the kee a ete cael sul as Mi : , rd ‘ A 
before Hopeful and Struggler into the osicrs, which made me fear |} was rung, he never was at fault. Poor old fellow! there he was, || and in len rth n lees thar pe dre fi y fe , 4 r to 
both these were about giving up. Before I arrived there, the fox was |! stretched upon the cround dead ; never could his note again make || 18 Said to be so contrived that every sour twas 

through, with the old leader not fifty yards behind him; butneither |} our hearts k up with joy, as it used when he gave hi si nal for |; 2nd unite d into one point This was called the tympanum, , 

of the other two with him, or in sight. At every stretch the mare i} revnard ta uikennel. Bovwever. df he hed lived. he weald havell ee oe ane tyres s d made a —_ l hole which com! ated ms 
took now, [ expected that she would fall from weakness ; the spur || been on the shelf now, as I am; as it was, he died the d wh oo « gp 5 2 = rape ae ; “ on 7 panier recy we salds. 2 M 
was not answered, and sure that she could not last five minutes i| leader of the pack ‘ & be s sp ke ' f ‘ iv . ' he “Fim % No pike r 4 : q 

fonger upon her legs, I pulled up and dismounted. Upon goimg |} A pause ensued for some minutes, after the whipper-in had con- |; ment finished, and a proof of it made, than he put t death 

into the middle of the bed, I found both the hounds lying down le! wed the account of old Merrvman’s last hunt ; At leneth Bil |) men who had been er wed in its construc . t ‘ 

with their tongues stretched out, upon the ground, and their eves ae il] whom spected were his mies, Over I ré rs ag 
ready to start from their sechets. 1 could otill hear the cry efi] “ There’s nothing te be scmry for ia 0 hound like him. endine ti judged « f t cir guilt or mnocence, and condemned o1 

old Merryman, which became fainter and fainter, until I lost it || his day in the way he did!” | "etna r toa Paris paper a M. Gar s ( he 
altogether, as I led the mare, and made the dogs craw! after me, |} No, my boy, no. I agree with you in that. Here I ou || struct mene a! , alt M tain ts vhict ’ ts direct th 
towards a cottage in sight '! see, worn out, and obli red to take an old nurse’s place now of | t!ro ih the air as On e: side of t cal § 

* After attending to the poor, worn-out, and pnnished anunals, I |! lodge-keeper, togpen the park gates.” ted four pal tes. e wings ¢ fa wind ,wh of 
procured a sort of a conveyance on wheels, and a laine pony, to take | ** Not obliged, father—for my lord wished vou to live ina cottage : 1 va Ne oe ad ag win pes” aap ae z oe be me secutam 
me to the nearest post town, where I got a chaise and pair of fast | upon the estate, and do nothing,” replied the son and carries it torward, just like the flying in . 
tits to help me on the road home Knowing our master would be |} “* I know that; but I'm not going to eat the bread of idleness as Sincutar cnarrry.—A Russian countess being persecuted by 
very wishful to know wiat became of us, | was determined to get i| long as I can crawl, Bull,” rejomed the father |, her creditors for t, on the porter’s acquainting om P . \ 
home that night, and send the next morning for the horse and dogs It was past twelve, and the old whipper-in was begmning to} tt ut the poorer class atter ded at the gate, she ordered the servant 
I had to travel thirty-seven miles from the cottage to the hall, and |! evince signs of r juired sleep, when the hint was taken by Bill i} sre oat = . “e Dees Et é ® se ney among them, and _ \ 
it was late in the evening before I arrived home. Upon sending in | who slowly rose from his position of comfort before the fire. and | ber oo ers ~ ohn a stpvaeliprih i oe s 
word to my lord that I had returned, I was summoned into the i} lighted his stable-lamp. After peeping into the ale jug, which, to |! whe ts she has epr ng a leak, sor the pang tage “We bos ap er 
dining-room, where I found him comfortably stretched upon a sofa!) his surprise, had been emptied at mtervals by his father, he buttoned || 2nd sails, we shall all go to the bottom ‘tog ther, unless all are ¥ P 
smoking a cigar.” 1 up his warm coat, and shaking the old man’s hand, wished him a || ™£ ‘0 take their turn at the pump, or perform such other duty as i 

“ Well, James, did you kill him?” inquired his lordship 1 “merry Christmas,” and took his leave. The door had but just the exigency requises.” = 

“T then told him all that had happened. He was very much |/ closed, when he returned, and, with a look of assumed seriousness: |! paar A, ary Sage ~*~ "> — Soe “ yo ages oir th 
pleased with old Merryman’s continuing the hunt ; and, after hear- | said— if phaser eg rote scape friends id rai al 
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Tue history of Mehemet Pacha, the viceroy of Egypt, the re- 
markable man on whom the eyes of all Europe have now for a very 


considerable period been fixed, has in it the usual characteristics of | sion, followed their owners, loaded with whatever of the greatest 


an oriental tale—it Is wild, startling, and bloody. 

He was born in that year so fruitful of extraordinary men, which 

ave birth to Wellington and Bonaparte, 1769, or 1182 of the 

Hegira. His humble origin contrasts strange ly with his present 
exaltation, as it was his lot to commence his career in the condition 
of a slave. 

His father was captain of the corps appointed to protect the pub- 
lic roads, and Mehemet was yet a child when his father died. The 
sovernour of the town took Mehemet under his care, and gave him 
that education which he deemed suitable to his present circum- 
stances and future prospects 

Since the rise of his tortunes it has been gravely affirmed that 
his mother was forewarned that she was to be the parent of no 
common mortal before he saw the light. Mysterious dreams dis- 
turbed her mind, and she sought to have them expounded by the 
consulted certain 


jearned men of the east. She is sant to have 
soothsavers on the subject, though from her condition in hfe it may 
be conjectured that she could ill atlord to pay the fees necessary to 
unlock their recondite stores ot knowledge Any sacrifice that she 
might make was, however, # ply rewarded by the revelations which 
it produce d, for she was assured that was about to 


usher mto life would triumph over fis er chiles, laugh to scorm ob- 





the child she 


stacles which others would hold to be insuperable, and become one 
of the greatest men of his time. ‘The prediction, like some others, 
perhaps worked its own fultilment; for the young Mehemet, ap- 
prised by her of his high destiny, soon began to aspwe. Favouring 
circumstances encouraged his ambition, and lus daring mind was 
not to be restrained by the apprehensions which bound others in 
subjection, and he disdained to be enslaved by unnecessary scruples 
of conscience. He resolved at any price to work out his mother’s 
ign “tin men's despite.” 


dreams, and to be a sovert 
was to collect the 


The tchorbag! of the district, whose duty it 
taxes from an impoverished people, found them rebellious and reso- 
Mehemet put himself forward to compel submis- 
sion His services be ing acce¢ pre d, he entere d a village, the secne 
of the revolt, attended by a few soldiers badly armed. In the first 
instance he did not threaten ; but pretending that he came on a 
pacific mission, he invited some of the principal inhabitants to meet 
‘They came, 


jute not to pay 


} , 
bm inan amicable way Lhe artifice succeeded 
and after a brief show of negotiation, he rudeiy seized them, bound 


at they should be forthwith carned o 





them, and directed t 
prisoners to Cavalla. ‘I 


eir friends, indignant at the outrage, at- 
































pASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MEHEMET PACHA. |! lowing bullocks by the infuriated multitude, who were sufficiently 
|, recompensed by the large booty they collected, not only by stripping 


j 


| roy's high station 


ff as || from the Turkish capital 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


the dead and the prisoners, but by easing the dromedaries of their 
packages, which, according to ancient custom, and on every occa- AFFECTION 
O veap thy children in affection’s way— 
With every living thing to sympathize— 
"Tis better to be kind than to be wise 
* Our boy's from scho« the mother cries, * to-day 
How many will rejoice * Puss, pur and play ; 
And Rover, leap,” the little sister cries 
How many will rejoice Now home he hies— 


value they possess. Meanwhile the chief prisoners were carried 
before the rampant pacha. He received them with supercilious 
contempt, marking out especially Ahmed Bey of Damutta, for his 
piercing mockery. But he was addressing, to use the words of the 
poet, one of the 





* Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 





With whom revenge is virtue,’ Indulgence gives He takes his swing and swey : 
and who would have made a manifestation of his possession of that Th’ ungencrous boy becomes the general dread ; 
most excellent virtue ; but the star of the viceroy had the ascendant, Stick, stone, and gun, the weak and aged molest— 
Ahmed's hands were tied. He complained of thirst, and the guards rhe red-breast that came daily to be fed 


loosened the cords which bound him, and handed him a vessel of 
water. On the instant, he caught a dagger from a bystander's 
side, and rushing towards his taunter, would have 
the heart. The pacha fled, and Ahmed fell under the innumerable 
blows of the assailant guard. All the prisoners were massacred 
without mercy, and eighty-three heads were sent m trophy to adorn 


Is blown away, the muzzle at his breast 
* How many will rejoice |” say rather, weep— 


stabbed him to Who sow in joy unwise, in sorrow reay 


THE WARNING 


The storm-cloud came, o'er heaven's large pathway strode, 
The billows roll'd around with awt 


the seraglio walls of Constantinopl | roar— 
But tunds were wanting to Mehemet, and he now demanded 


Goharv, his 


‘Two brothers parted on the sea-lash'd shore 
“| go,” sand one “nor heed what ye forebode, 
My bark shall ride where she hath | 

He went—was wrecked ; he went 

The other, calm and thankful, 
The merey-sign—and sought his sate 


(), fear ve Him, 


from the receiver-general, who was named George 
accounts tor the hve prece ding vears This led to the d 
part of that officer, and he was obliged to 


rot aly rode 

returned no more 
bow'd before 

abode 


whose hand, as with a rod, 





iscove;ry 
of great abuses on the 
buy safety by giving the pacha five thousand purses, and giving up 
his office 

The steps which he had taken, and the authority he had assumed, 


caused representations to be made at Constantinople, which had Scourgeth the seas, and measures with a span— 
proved fatal to any ordinary man. The Capitan Pacha arriving Through whom, a passage once was safely trod, 
appear before When upwards all the refluent waters ran 


with his fleet at Alexandria, summoned Mehemet to 


honour, shrewdly suspecting that, had he The warning winds are but the voice of God, 


him. He declined the 
done otherwise, the bowstring would have been ready tor his neck Of disobedience 
His mind 


~ 


spirit which 


» as the vorce of man 


To the sheikbs and the people he appealed tor support 
was made up. “I should be a recreant, or a fool,” 
abandon the prize within my grasp.” The same 


makes him now press more extensive claims, gained him the Viec 


: EQUINOCTIAL GALES 
sald he, 
} 


Howl on, ve winds, and fill the world with fears, 


vet a little while 


Ye now have 
A voice s} 
The heaven ymmmeission d spirits that touch the sphe res 


With holst fingers, 


Charm with celestial sor 


hcens¢ 


By the determination he manifested he ill eall you from vour far exile 


mspired 
awe 


ment with an excuse for recogmzmg him; and on his agreeing to 


Some well-timed supphes of money furnished the govern 
and angelic cars 
pay four thousand purses into the treasury of the sultan, and giving g, shall reconcile, 
Ss stop, you and your wi 
irs o'er many a st 


s son, Ibrahim, and other members of his family, as hostages for . 
the fulfilment of the engagement, his diploma was duly forwarded lo waft soft miner isle 
©, ve harmonic spirits, your skill transfer 

| sssoms, Ull ther tumult cease 


subdued shall mu ster 


Generally recoemzed as viceroy, his authority was opposed by l'o rebel pa . 


the Mamalukes. He resolved to crush them ior ever. ‘The vengetul 
































tempted to mterfere, and talked of vengeance He met the full | : - ; 
tide of their resentment, and, defying their fury, declared the cap- | deed was accomplished, and by his comin and, and under his eyes, r » vir 1 her glorined increane 
tives should mstantly be put to death, i any attempt were made to || the r ble od was reler Mlessly shed ; ; \ tf very thought like samt hormter : 
rescue them. Overawed by his stern resolution, they gave way ; “ The grand senior,” savs the author already quoted, “ had sent er P yhamads pa 
he executed his purpose, ind his prisoners were ouly saved by pay- his kislar aga to Cairo, as be arer of costly presents to the pac ' 
ment of the impost which had be fore been refuse a ind the tirman appoi ted ‘Tor ssoun, the son ot Mceheme t. to the THE PLANETARY AND TERRESTRIAL WORLDS 
This was a great triumph for Mehemet. ‘The tchorbagi felt this || @umtty of a two-tailed pachalic Phe same youth had been by his To us » dwell « s surface, the earth is by far the most ex 
service to be one of tmportance, and re quite d the daring act by na- father nomun ated general ol he army ot Arata he lirst of | t ‘ ( yvwhere chold it 18 a.8O « lothe d 
ming Mehemet a boulouk bashi. Nor was this all; he had a female March, IS11, was the day set apart tor the NVEStEUNE OF Foussoun , ‘ verdur t ed by trees, and orned with vanety of 
relative who was wealthy, and a widow. ‘Through the tchorbagi's |! @! dt ne Ceremony Was dered in the citads ' pen portio reaut dec ercas to a spectator placed on one of the 
fluence s becan we 2 of Mehemet: by her had three ol tine Mama ike body had been enti e time phantasy Into || Hlane “ niferm all lummous, and no larger 
sons, Ibrahim, who now commands his army, and two, named || Me city, loaded with honours ind attentions, and tered mm a 1 | s whe at greater distances, it en 
lemael and Toussoun. who are dead appropriate part of the city hese Mamalukes had been uvite sale Meas (hat which we call alternately the morning end 
The monev which he gained by marriage he did not disdain to |} te take part in the parade and festivities ol the Gay, and they con the ev tar, ! ( irt of the o t she rides foremost in 
employ im trad He was assisted by a French merchant named sented to do so An the morning Chahya Bey, with lis staf and \ | ess the « ' ; and anticipates the 
lion, and his speculations proved most fortunate The merchan- || Officers, apparetied in whatever they posses ne vdhe atest Cost || daws | tary ‘ " t four others, that so 
dise in which he dealt most was tobacco, and the profits he made | and magn acence, came | ar pacha hall ot wON ely fullw v e myst d re thernselves dark bodies 
were said to be enormous || Citadel, to oller their congratulations on so joyous Sn COCR. amd s o t have fields, and seas, and skies of 
But war was still lus delight, and when the French d || Mehemet received them with the greatest aflability They were | 4), ré : ommeodations for anmal sub 
Egypt, Mehemet distinguished himself by the valour with which he |} Pr sented with cotlee, and he conversed oder them seemingty wit t ‘ 1 ! des of intellectual lite : all 
Oppost d the soldi rs ot Bona irte, and this advance d him to the 1! openne = or heart and Soren a brow But seni 7 nt fay hidden “ ch, toge iit W ( r¢ ' are ce pendent on that 
rank of Bin Bashy, and subsequently to that of Sarc-shisme jj ta ats bed of roses : : pl rrand disn of D ‘ t n: receive their light 
Wretched dissensions soon ensued The Turkish chiefs, in i] * The proce — =e ordered to move from the e:tadet, _— > * |! from the distri of } ta their comfort from his 
gratifying their own rapacity, forgot their duty to the Porte. Me- |; Passage cut ew! the foce lhe pacha’s troops moved first, =~ lowed | nenign agenct The sun, wi seems to perform its daily stages 
hemet watched his opportunity, and ingratiated himself with the |>s the Mamalnke — \s soon, however, as they had p bseed |! thro the sky, is int respect fixed and immoveable : it is the 
troops, by insisting on their receiving their pay. He soon found |! the gate at th at end of the rocky passage which leads to the citadel, || | at axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit. and other 
himself stron « to sct hus superiours at defiance. They ac- |} "™ was shut suddenly against the latter, and Mehemet’s torces were s, wheel their stated courses lhe sun, though 
cused him of misconduct, but he refused to allow them to call him || ordered to the top of the rocks, 4 ere they were pericctiy secure ‘ ' t t ! 1 tes, is abundantly larger 
to account m broke out, which he secretly encouraged. |} ‘TOM the aim of their wee “ = whence Ly ey leis ses Be lu - t t ‘ ea , on which t vy lofty mountams rise, and 
The tvrannical vicerov, Kousrouf, who had been his enemy, thought || © defenceless Mamalukes, and butchered them in cold ul, al such vast o« A line extending from side to side through 
it necessary t His successor, Taher Pacha, was less fortunate ; || Most to a man, for escape was difficult, an of the defile by || , it resplen t “ | measure more than eght hundred thou 
s head was sever trom his iv, and thrown from the window || WAren they entered having been also closed, and i ore ccith ' 1 " vod to " ie eure nee, would 
of the slace to tife the infuriated populac Other vicerovs || many parts bei so scanty, that two horsemen could w diffientty si : ms Ae : Ps nay Be esti. 
followed, who failed to restore der The troo s remained unpaid, . and side y sid Ut those who were fort me 7 .o une l - verwhel OT cle tar ling, and be 
and, discipline and subordination lost, threatened the inhabitants, || Shelter in the pacha’s harem, in Toussoun’s rarer hong ystey we aaa Ciel as lalate tk 5 Ave oe aie 
All Cairo was i state of aw ivm, and no man had courage we ee = pape Re ed for : nductes : . A “1 the \ Are we? vy to ery out m a trans 
torm but Me met He seized the ringleaders and and beheaded on the spot Ph uly of the brave leader, y rt « ror llow 1 tv ms the De rwho kindled such a 
d bv this severity reassured the populace Th was exposed to every infarm A rope w passed f nee oul » ‘ ‘ mace t , such an enormous 
f the vieeroy. wever, was continued, and the peopl and the — iy carcass dragged ¢ ve - : ‘ as of f | te , | c guides, and we 
ilv-exe 1 sta 1 firman was receive ' the | exposed ull the w cto © <2 - oue and t : t tne tel w t ‘ t s more enlarged 
‘ mtine Mehes 1a of Djedda. that part of! nflamed populace I} . el itself ( ‘ , , , : — » phenete is hat 
Ml H vas if yw S disconte 1 military sl rhter-hous ne why Ie > with t ' 4 ' \ t ' totthe @ ' ‘ fr niverse : every estar 
acked him, cla hiv \ He had ( cadre to rn t r overstrew os . noe on 1 . . ‘ } ' t? ‘ tt 11 glitters upon 
uwramst the vi mcd was allowed te weed confusedly alor the street “ new : apes ° rs ladw'sr a vast e, hhe the ! size and glory; 
! ¢ course otf mis le co ed, ew corn o ms ire aT A m tae oh y ; og wales Sap hats “ . " a ~nhes { ! mnt source of the 
ag the eves ot tie sbitants of Cairo were turned towards Me — Beer : - se ‘ . Jes sit , e centre of a 
et H etot r d The M Ink nitted great wh ~~ nn , : t aret eof tod by its beams, 
sorder 1 thre ened to hesiece Ca his on 1 Me- obcty? — , ye : ' “ ' ete it tty t ! vhoch are lost to 
hemet acted w 1 is wonted ‘ ss Webster s tells wn te ‘ A . F P . gs . r vo ‘ ! t the stars appear 
the story sters i ‘ ri ue . es . ve ’ scarce. © nomnts, 1s OW 
i van 1 ed Cairo and commenced ecvocrations & s w! » raged : " not ule to carn vm a ‘ of linmense and 
of the principal Sheiks, who were per by Mchem des . - ca bal the leaded can 
t services ont » 1 ant aa «to p one 4 a Meh ‘ r ve t « et 
enemy. Those Sheiks howe truth, received ample pro- |) WUNEGTES ot er ae oo ' i} it nl ve re it could reach 
von ) smuch as allthe r ring execurs ot eM general . " ' ‘ t ’ \ heholding this 
s, their respects v s 1 not hee mlv rans ‘ " " . ‘ - ae i, , ‘ expanse | extr en ess, | would aleo dis 
) possession « j . riv ranson lhe dl eget: aye : ‘ : t cs. What is the 
t rts remarkably we f i Mamalukes nt i ae . =r © ggnerr eart sco compared with this asto 
t st manner These last came bv the VM ttam tot ite H . x , ay ? What but a dim speck, 
\ ry, which hanpened to he ope 1 for th nuroose of admittir peare tok v , iv iv r t . ’ erse ' It is obserwed by 
some countrymen with ther loaded came's The Man kes ve r, that if the n himself, which enlichtens 
entered, and finding no force on the spot to guard its safety, they Tue way To er napey.—Cut your coat according to your cloth, part of t r » Was OX ished, and all the hosts of pla- 
put implicit faith in all the wild promises of the heads of the people ; || is an old maxim, and a wise one; and if people will ly square etary world 1 move abo im were annihilated, they would 
and dividing their number into parties, they hurried into the citv. || their ideas accordimg to their cireumstances, how much happi« th ! in eve that can take in the whole compass of na- 
Tr rushing along they shouted in triumph, and sounded all their in- |} might we all be' It is not what we have or what we have not, | ture, any more t i grain of sand upon the sca shore. The bulk 
struments of mart which adds to or subtracts from our felrenty It is the longing for |! of wi they « st, and the space which they occupy, is so ex- 


\] music in joyous anticipation of success. But |) 
their eyes were soon opened to their situation : being attacked on | 


al! sides, driven from post to post, slaughtered like so many bel- |, which destroys our peace of mind, and eventually leads to ruin 


| ceedingly little in comparieon of the whole, that their loss would 
leave scarce a blank in the immensity of God's works 


more than we have, and the envving of those who possess that more, 
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MARY LIVINGSTON; A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 








BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


* She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 
A power, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being—in her lightness 
Most like some radiant cloud of morning dew, 
Which wanders through the waste air's pathiess blue, 
To nourish some far desert ; she did seem 
Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 
Like the bright shade of some immortal dream 
Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave of life's dark stream.” 


In one of the loveliest spots on the banks of the river Rhine, be- 
neath the ruined castle of Eisleben, which hangs like a dark cloud 
over the waves, are the remains of a Roman fountain, the design 


The 


of which is a lion reposing on a massive marble pediment. 
pediment is elaborately and exquisitely adorned with appropriate 
figures in relief--the subjects taken for the most part from the 
heathen mythology. 
tain its Egeria, and travellers passing up the Rhine seldom fail to 


For ages tradition has awarded to the foun- 


stop at the little hamlet of Urloff, hard by, to visit the castle, or to 


consult, if possible, the divinity of the place. But neither the 





| 


divinity nor the castle had induced the young sculptor, Ernest | 
Wernlander, to visit the fountain ; he was attracted by its fame as | 


a work of art, and came to study and copy the reliefs 
Wernlander had been educated in one of the best German uni- 


versities ; at times he had given up his whole soul to the study of 


chemistry, astronomy, and poetry ; these he left in di vust for the 
chisel of the sculptor; he did not lack genius nor aluiity, but that 
resolution and firmness of purpose, without which mental power is 


ever unproductive. His character was an anomaly not infrequently 


} 





| perceptible for went of ight, and I have been told the ornamental || tombed ! the thought is a satire upon the contending emotions 


| designs are the chief attractions of the fountain as a work of art.” 
“ But the effect of the whole is greatly heightened,” replied 


| Wernlander, ** by twilight ; the rough outlines of those rocks are | 


| softened, and the beautiful is almost exalted to the sublime : even 
| that rude cross, bending with age, to the left of the fountain, which 
| in the glaring light of noon would be nothing more than a monkish 
| device, is now a hallowed symbol, subduing by its presence the 
| turbulent passions of the heart, and lifting the soul above the gloom 
, ef this cloud-encircled world into the serene light of the stars.” 
| “It is doubtless as you say; to-morrow I will come here at noon, 
that I may contrast the effects of different lights upon a scene so 
| picturesque and beautiful,” replied Mary Livingston, and turned to 
depart, in such a manner as to signify to Wernlander that his at- 
| tendance would not be unwelcome. Wernlander gathered up his 
| drawings and accompanied her to the door of her inn, and taking 
respectful leave promised, at her request, to send his drawings on 
| the following day for her to examine. 
| ‘The morning of a new existence had dawned upon Wernlander ; 


his past life seemed an idle and half-forgotten tale, and he felt the 


| moment of the meeting at the haunted fountain to be the point of 
time from which to date his new being. Restless and tortured with 
conflicting hopes and misgivings he retired to his chamber, but in 
vain essayed to sleep; in the drapery of his couch he saw the 
delicately moulded form of Mary Livingston; he looked from his 
window, and in the blended beauty of the sky and stars beheld her 
eyes ; he listened to the night-wind, and in its low breathings re- 


cognized the gentle tones of her voice 


|| The following morning Mary related to her father, and brother 


observed in young men of genius ; he was a misanthrope, and had 
| 


lived twenty-three years in the world without loving any one ; at 
times he doubted the existence of virtue, the truth of the revealed 
religion, almost his own being, and was ever sighing for an ideal 
good which never existed except in the imagination ; yet no base 
thoughts nor passions found a home in his heart, which was ever 
alive to noble sentiments and tender sensililiues: with truth he 
might have said of himself : 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often he too deep for tears.” 


It has been well observed by the author of Christabel that the best 
way to bring a clever young man, who has become skeptical and 
unsettled, to reason, is to make him fee/ something in any way 
Love, if sincere and unworldly, will, in nine stances out of ten, 
bring him to a sense and assurance of something real and actual ; 


stead of dreaming that he is thinking 

In the autumn of I8—, an American gentleman, with his son 
and daughter, was making a pilgrimage up the Rhine; the father 
was an invalid, and on arriving at Urloff the party stopped partly to 


recover from the fatigue of travelling, and partly to enjoy the beauty 


and sublimity of the scenery which there meet the eye of the tra- 
veller at every turn. 
“The day was in the golden west,” and the dark shadow of Fisle- 


when Mary Livingston—for such was our fair traveller's name— 


Mary 
Livingston was then in her nineteenth year, of that delicate figure 
characteristic of the American lady ; the curved lines of her fine 
form, the beauty of its flexible sinuosity, it were difficult to por- 


tary musings, wandered alone to the haunted fountain. 


tray in words ; her countenance, though inexpressive of impassioned 
melancholy, was marked with a tender and pathetic beauty, har- 
monizing with the spirit within her, and expressing at once inno- 
cence and sublimity of soul; her eyes were large and full, of a 
dark lustrous brown, telling of tender feelings and a constant 
serenity of mind ; but the most beautiful feature of her face was 
her lips, around the tremulous curve of which a faint smile of in- 
describable sweetness ever circled 

In the dark shade of some linden trees beside the fountain, his 
head resting upon his hand, lay Ernest Wernlander; beside him 
were his unfinished drawings, which the gathering twilight had 
caused him to lay aside, and he was lost in a day-dream in which 
visions of the past, present, and future, were all indistinctly blend- 
ed. 
from his reverie, half believing in the tradition which assigned to 
the fountain a spiritual attendant | 

“Gentle lady,” said Wernlander, “if I may be pardoned in ad- 
dressing one in whose presence nothing, certainly, but the most 


On the approach of his fair visiter he started in astonishment 


fortunate chance could have brought a poor artist—there ts a| 
legend, with which you are doubtless well acquainted, that an at- 
tendant spirit presides at this fountain, whose only employment is 
in doing acts of charity to the pilgrim and wayfarer ; forgive me for 
saying, when first | saw you, the fietion—for such in sober reason 
we must regard it—seemed reality ; nor without cause, for none 
but one of gentle heart would, unattended, seek this lonely recess 
at such an hour.” 

“The hour is later than I deemed it,” said the fair visiter, with | 
timidity, ‘or I should not have ventured so far without the attend- | 
ance of my brother, who, with my father, is at the inn in the ham- 
let below.” 

“ Fear not, lady,” replied Wernlander, “ for such poor a*tendance | 
as I can offer I shall be too happy in granting.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Herbert, her adventure at the fountain, and the interest the young 
sculptor had awakened in her; her father listened with pleasure to 
the unaffected narrative, but Herbert petulantly expressed his dis- 
pleasure at what he was pleased to term his sister’s impradence 
While they were conversing upon the subject, a servant brought 
| into the drawing-room the address of Wernlander. “ Bid him come 
in,” said the old gentleman, and Wernlander entered with a port- 
folio of drawings. Herbert sneeringly looked at him and left the 
apartment. ‘The insult momentarily placed Wernlander under 
painful restraint, from which, however, he was soon relieved by the 
marked civilities of both father and daughter. The conversation 
was unrestrained, turning chiefly upon the masterly works of ancient 
art, a subject introduced by the drawings which Wernlander had 
brought with him 
“We shall set out to-morrow,” said Mr. Livingston, “on our 


pilgrimage ; our destination is Rome, where we propose spending 


| the winter, and it were fortunate for me if I could meet you there 
and that sense alone will make him think to a sound purpose, in- 


and avail myself of your taste and assistance in making a sinal] 


| collection of statuary, which I am anxious to take to the new world, 


| as relics of the glory of the old 


‘ |} such aid as could be conveyed by a letter 
tempted by an adventurous spirit, and a natural fondness for soli- | 


|| saw not Mary Livingston again till the 


| hand, which Wernlander caught 


| 


| his studies and endeavoured to forget 


|! conceal the sorrow that cannot 


|| can never hope to hear, there can, at least, be no insincerity 


| voice of the night-wind breathing through withered sedge ; 


Wernlander’s heart sank within him when he heard the time of 
the intended departure was so near; Mary observed his emotion 
and could not misunderstand its cause ; a feeling of sympathy, akin 


to love, prompted her to say that her heart responded to her father’s 


wishes that they might meet again at Rome ; “at least,” contin- 


\| ued she, fearing she had expressed herself too warmly, * it would 
ben lay upon the river and valley, making an agreeable twilight, 


be gratifying to have you write to my father there, and give him 
Her words were sooth- 
ing to the feelings of Wernlander, who felt if he could continually 


|| enjoy the presence of the fair being before him his love would soon 


be exalted into adoration. Wernlander departed from the inn; he 


next morningy as she was 
entering her father’s carriage on the point of taking a final leave of 
Urloff; as she bade adieu she carelessly dropped a flower from her 
Who could estimate the value of 
' In a few moments the carriage receded 


became 


that little flower to him 
from sight. The accustomed pursuits and pleasures of life 
repulsive to Wernlander, who suffered that mental enervation which 
always succeeds extravagant mental excitement 

When time had somewhat softened his regrets, he again pursued 
the adventure at the foun- 
tain, or only to remember it as a pleasing incident in the drama of 
lite 
evening, sitting in his solitary chamber, his memory recalled the 


A month had passed away since the parting, when, one 


form of Mary Livingston, her tones, her words, and above all her 
look at parting ; the fountain of his love was unsealed, and tears 
were the silent expression of the emotion that thrilled his heart 

To the heart-afllicted it is a consolation to weep in silence—to 
be assuavged ; and it was 


not to 


excite sympathy in the breast of Mary Livingston that Wernlander 


| wrote to her the following letter 


* In addressing one whom I can never hope to see, from whom I 
The 
bitter pangs of disappointed wishes torture me with their stings, 
and despair mocks me with melancholy sighs, like the lamenting 


yet, 


| when I recall the past, my heart's miscrere is changed to 


* A more precipitated vein 
Of notes, that eddy in the flow 
Of smoothest song, they come, they go, 
Aud leave their sweeter understrain, 
Its own sweet self—a love of thee 
That seems, yet cannot greater be 


. 


Before I knew you, I had supposed that love, such as is traced by 
the glowing pencil of genius, existed only in the fervid imagination 


‘of the poet; experience has taught me how erroneous was my 


Mary Livingston, gathering confidence from the kindly tones || opinion. 


and demesnour of Wernlander, said, “1 would the twilight were | 


| 
“You are now in Rome, the sepulchre of the past. What a, 


not so deep, for much of the delicate tracery of the reliefs is im- H world of human woes, of love, ambition, and glory, lies there en- 


, of an old copy of Widman, which had been in the cellar, as @ sec! 


which afflict me. Last night I dreamed I sat beside you upon a 
fallen colamn, among shattered capitals and cornices of delicate 
sculpture, within the ruins of the coliseum ; through the immense 
rifts in the walls and crumbling arches, over which enormous blocks 
of stone were hanging totteringly, the full moon rained down its 
sanctifying beams upon us: my sense of pleasure was unutterable, 
_and I awoke to weep that it was only a dream. 

“In afew weeks I shall set out for Florence ; but I shall de part 
without that ardour so necessary to ensure success in a difficult 
pursuit. Do you remember the closing part of poor Thekla’s song? 
I have enjoyed the happiness of this world—I have lived and J lew 
loved. Adieu! Heaven love and protect you.” 

In accordance with the determination expressed in this lett; r, 
Wernlander removed to Florence, and placed himself under the 
tuition of the greatest modern sculptor. With Florence—that 
museum of the arts—he was delighted ; the gloomy grandeur of 


its public edifices, those stupendous and enduring monuments to 
the genius of Lappo, accorded happily with his feelings, and be- 
came to him holy and spiritual companions 

Mary Livingston remained, during the winter, with her father 
and brother at Rome. Her beauty, the gentleness of her manne rs, 
and the brilliancy of her genius, captivated the best of the fore 
society then residing there. 


ign 
while 
her father was making preparations to depart from Rome, she was 


Early in the ensuing spring, 


attacked with a fever, peculiar to the place, and in three days there- 
after, she, who seemed made to bless all who came within the rain- 
bow circle of her influence ; she, to whom the future seemed only a 
continuation of innocent delights, had departed—Mary Livingston 
was no mor Her grave was made in the beautiful protestant 
cemetery, a burial-ground of which one who now sie eps there said, 
“It might make one in love with death, to think that one should be 
buried in so sweet a place.” 

The protestant cemetery is devoted to the burial of strangers 
who die in Rome, and no spot in the world urges on the mind of 
the spectator such melancholy reflections, such silent and profitabl 
admonitions of the utter vanity of humaa life and human ambition 


On that beautiful plain a host of young and ardent aspirants for 


| 
fame “ have pitched in heaven's smile their camp of death ;” 
painters, poets, and sculptors, “ the inheritors of unfulfilled r 
nown,” there repose, who were cut off in the morning of existence, 
ere the prize for which they were toiling was won ; and many who 
in life mourned over broken affections, whose hearts were living 
s¢ pulehre 8, there slee p> unwre cked by dre ams, benc ath a green 
coverlet, prankt with wild violets and daisies 
** Go thou to Rome,—at once the paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness ; 
And where its wrecks lke shatter’d mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of desolation’s nakedness, 
Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 
Where, like an infant's smile, over the dead, 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 
Spiritless and broken-hearted, the disconsolate father pursued 
his way to Florence, for the purpose of completing his collection 
of statuary. In an obscure street he found the studio of an eminent 
artist, and examining a variety of specimens of his workmansh 
he was suddenly overwhelmed with astonishment by seeing before 
him a statue, exquisitely chiselled, and perfectly re presenting th 
form, features, and expression of her whom he had recently c 
signed to the grave. ‘The old man could not conceal his emot 
his eves were suffused into tears as he inquired into the history ot 
the statue 
“ That,” said the sculptor, “is the work of a young German 
artist, named Wernlander; he called it the nymph of the fountain: 
the execution is admirable, but the design faulty—almost ndic 
lous—if, indeed, he intended it as an ideal creation to ornament a 
belief that the statue 


fountain ; but his singular history justifies.the 


is a representation of some object of his affections; he was found 


dead beside it some wee ks since, having dk stroyed himse lf with 
poison s 
The old man covered his face and left the apartment. That 


statue now adorns a mansion in the state of New-York 





GERMAN LITERATURE. 


GOETHE'S FAUSTUS, 
FIPTH NOTICE. 


Pass we over the interview between Mephistopheles, in the 


professor's garb, with the student, and join Faustus on his airy 


journey with his servant. The old man enters upon his new lif 


r, and the drinking bout ol 


And first, to Anerbach’s cellar at Leipzi 


merry companions; a novel brotherhood, surely, for the recluse 
student Here Me phistophe les gives the doctor a touch of his 
jugglery. Whimsical enough is this scene, strangely contrasting. 


in its effects, with the previous incidents of the poem; but we 
cannot quote it at length, and it may not be mutilated 
Anerbach’s cellar ts a favourite resort in Leipzig; after the same 
fashion, we suppose, with less classic cellars in other European 
cities—the lke whereof we may not find in our own metropols. 
save in the subterranean chambers of Payne, or Sandy Welch 
Hayward tells us that he supped at Anerbach’s during his last visit 
to Germany, and took some pains to learn the traditions conne cted 
Thus he learned that there 
was no doubt of his being seated in the very vault where both 


Faustus and Goethe had caroused ; and was favoured with the sight 


with it from a communicative waiter 
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« beit-loom, for at least three centuries. In the vault are two 
very old paintings, supposed to commemorate Faust’s achievements. 
one represents him carousing at table with the students ; the other 
exhibits him in the act of passing out the door upon a cask, while 
ihe spectators are holding up their hands in an expression of wonder. 

Roscoe, in his German Novelists, gives the following account of 
the magical exploits which are developed in Goethe's text: “ At 
oe city of Prague is a publican’s house, known by the sign of the 
wchor, where the doctor one day called as he was upon a tour. 
seating himself among the travellers, in a short time he thus 
secosted them . ‘ Gentlemen, would you like to partake of all kinds 





foreign wines in the world!’ ‘The whole party, with one accord, | 
ned out—* Yes, yes!’ * Then, will you first like to taste the | 


p, Spanish, Rhenish, Malaga, or any another kind! continued 


Frene : 
Upon this, one of the guests 


, whichever you most approve.’ 
claimed: ‘Doctor Faustus! whatever wine you please to furnish, 


tor, we shall find some means of disposing of 1t.’ Whereupon | 


ne begged them to provide him with plenty of bottles and glasses, 
snd he would supply the rest. ‘This being done, he bored several 
jes in the table, and, placing a funnel in each, he held the bottles 
onder it, and decanted as much wine as they would contain. As 
»» jaid them down one after another, the delighted guests began 
w laugh heartily, and heartily did they regale themselves.” 

Next the curtain rises upon the witches’ kitchen. Here we find 
Fyustus and Mephistopheles, surrounded by the strange figures of 
st-apes; the room furnitured with all manner of fantastic articles, 


al This a 
male cat-ape is watching, skimming it, and careful that it does 


jon a low hearth a large caldron boiling over the fire. 


over-boil. The object of this visit seems to be, to procure a 
~ught from the witches that shall make Faustus young again 


Tye fountain of youth is to bubble from the witches’ caldron : 
FatUstTus 


This senseless witchcraft sickens and disgusts me— 
And sayest thou that I shall recruit life’s powers, 
Here, in this loathsome den of filthy madness’ 
Shall I petition an old hag for counsel? 

And can the nauseous puddle of that pot 

Make me a younger man by thirty winters? 
There's little hope if thou hast nothing better— 
My expectation is already gone ! 

Is there in Nature no restorative 

But this? Has Spirit never yet devised 

Means different to restore the spring of life’ 


MEPHISTOPHELES 


Now do I recognize my friend's good sense 
Yes! there are also natural means, by which 
Life’s bloom and vigour may again be given ; 
But in a different book this lesson lies, 

And it forms an odd chapter 


FAUSTUS 
I will learn it 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


There is a means, and it requires not gold, 
Magic, or medicine ; away with you 

Into the fields—begin to hew and delve— 
Confine yourself, and limit every wish, 

Within a narrow circle—feed upon 

Meats, simple, undisguised—and live, in short, 
Beast-like, "mong beasts ; deem it no degradation 
Thyself to spread the dung upon the field, 

The growth of which thou art to reap. This is, 
Indeed, the best way to repair life’s powers, 
And wear at eighty a hale countenance 


FaUsTUus 


This cannot be. I am not used to it— 
Nor can I learn to take up now the spade 


Such narrow life would never do for me 


No, surely! That day has passed. The simple, sober, unex- 


tng pleasures of rural life can find no sympathy im a heart filled 
wth the demon of unrest. ‘To the spirit that consumes itself— 
ut joys not but in repining—that looks back upon a void past, 
ind forward to a void future, there is no hope or health in the 


+} 


gentle restoratives of nature. ‘ Babble not to such a spirit of 


seen fields, the pomp of autumnal forests, the magnificence of the 
nsing dawn, the musical flow of waters, or the quiet influences 
The 


he is the victim, and not 


‘ved from the resplendent heavens in the star-] 


cht ramble 
ase delights him not; for, Actwon-like, 

‘xe huntsman ; the hell-hounds are unkennelled, and have fastened 
er fangs upon his soul 

The cat- 


*s play strange gambols, and Mephistopheles jests with them 


Rejecting nature, Faustus must revert to witchcraft 


"tia most gay familiarity. Faustus keeps aloof, disgusted with 
er ugly shapes and fantastic tricks, till his eye rests upon a glass, 


*neh reveals to him a vision of unwonted beauty 
FAUSTUS 


What is this that I see '—how heavenly fair 
The form that shines in this enchanted glass! 
Oh! lend me, Love, 
That I may fly away to where she is! 

Near me she seems, yet hopelessly removed, 


thy swift and silent wings, 


And living in another atmosphere 
Alas! if from this spot I do but stir, 

If I but venture to approach more near, 
There seems a dusky cloud to gather o'er her 


Image of woman, beyond woman fair, 

Oh ' beautiful transcendently—has earth 
Charms such as this '—in that reclining form, 
Say, rather, that all charms of many heavens 
United are. Can this, indeed, be woman’ | 


Can this, indeed, be a created being! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Fine cause of wonderment !—after seven days 

Of work, if he who made this pretty world, 

And who admired his workmanship, made something 
Worth looking at! Ay, gaze on her in rapture— 
This, by the way, is one of these same treasures 
That I am pretty safe in promising 

Blessed is the man who brings the fair bride home ! 





| (Faustus continues looking mto the glass— Mephistopheles, lolling on 
the settee, and with the whisk in his hand, continues speaking.) 
Here on my kingly throne I sit me down, 
With sceptre too—I only want a crown 
(The apes, who have been playing all kind of fantastic gam- 
bols, bring Mephistopheles a crown with loud acclamatwn.) 





Monarch proud— 
With sweat and blood— 
Swear it—wear it— 
(They handle the crown awkwardly, and break u in tro 
preces, with which they go dancing about.) 


*Tis done—‘twas to be— 


We Spe ak and we see— 
We hearken—we lhsten— 
We rhyme and we reason 


His 


heart is on fire, and he would fain quit this scene of loathsome 


Faustus still remains with his eyes fixed upon the glass 


jugglery. But, in their sports with the funny and lively Mephis- 
topheles, the cat-apes have forgotten the caldron, which boils over; 
a great blaze arises and streams up the chimney. This brings 
down through the flame the old witch, mistress of the mansion, who 
had been carousing on the house-top. Screaming she comes, and 
salutes with strange unprecations her une xpected visiter Dipping 
the ladle in the caldron, she sprinkles the flames upon the intruders 
and the neglectful cat-apes. Mephistopheles thinks all this * ex 


and whisks his fan about, breaking 


g the pots and 


quisite fine fun,” 
glasses, and kicking up a most diabolical bobbery 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


Broken, broken ! 

Hell-broth splashing, 

Glasses crashing, 

Payment for the words you've spoken ! 
It ts all in sport, my honey ! 

Nothing but a frolic funny! 

Keeping time, old carrion odious, 


Fitly with thy voice melodious ! 


(The witch steps back with rage and astonishment ) 


1] Knowest thou no more than that o’ me, 


Thon raw-boned old anatomy ' 


Skeleton! the devil blast her! 


Shall I dash the old deceiver's 


! 
| Know you not your lord and master’ 
| 


| Bones into a thousand shivers ! 


j 
| 


Smash her and cats and crocks together’ 
Know ye not my vest's red leather ! 
Know ye not the cock-tail feather’ 
What mask ts there upon my features, 
To hide me thus from my own creatures 
And am I called upon to mention 

My name, my rank, and my pretension ’ 


THE WITCH 


Pardon, my lord, this rough salute ; 
I do not see the cloven foot— 
And where are your two ravens ’—where 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


Enough, old fool ; 


“Tis long since we have met, 


tor once I spare 

and strange 
Has been, in such a time, the change— 

The world’s grown wise—in every movement 
Is seen the Spirit of Improvement— 

Reform to everything extended ; 

Among the rest, the devil is mended ; 

For court h is le ft his wilde rnesses, 

Thrown off his ancient savage dresses ; 

The curling tail, and talons hornd, 

And horns to guard the wrinkled forehead 
All gone—the northern phantom’s vanished, 
By modern education ba ished ' 

As to the foot—against my will, 

I bear that witness with me still; 


*Twould mure me in the cood eraces 
Of some who figure in high places ; 
So, what I can I do to hide it, 

And for the purpose am provide d 
With P nde d calves . 
than fash 


and thus am able 
To limp no mor mable— 
Many young men, that | might mention, 


Avail themselves of the invention 


THE WITCH 
Satan again—my own old boy, 
Once more with me' T'll die with jov 


fashion, the witch asks 
Meph 


t old stuff 


After some further discourse of the same 


them, with all civilitv, what thev would destre to drink 


ill have a bumper of the rig 


tophe les tells her that he w 
with extraor 
. and the 


, ’ 
Racing the cat-apes within the circle, 


Forthwith the witch describes a circle, nary gestures ; 


the glasses, meanwhile, begm to ring caldron to make 


she brings a great 


music 
rests on the back of one of these fantastic crea- 


hold 


and the witch begins to declaun from 


hook, which she 


tures, while others of them torches. Faustus, also, must 


come within the magic ring, 


the book with great vehemence in very good witch-nonsense 
|| Mephistopheles bears with the foolery till he thinks of the beverage 


that was brewing about to his taste, when he exclaims 


Enough—enough' incomparable Svytil' 
Hands us the drink—fill the cup to the brim ; 
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No thimblefuls for us—no niggard dribble— 
| Fear not—such draught will never injure him— 
He is one of us, and of the highest grade— 
Has drunk deep before now—be not afraid ' 





| 


( The witch, with many ceremomes, pours the drink to a cup; as 
Faustus raises ut to his mouth, a light flame rises.) 


Off with it, fast—why should you fear it? 
Once down, "twill warm your heart and cheer it 
How's this '—my friend, and much the same 
As one of us, afraid of flame ' 
(The witch dissolres the circle ‘austus steps out) 
MEPHISTOPHELES (fo Faustus.) 
Now ! out at once! you must not rest! 
witcu (/o FausTus.) 
(Aside.)—I hope the best ' 


MEPHISTOPHELES (fo the witcH.) 


Much good may it do! 


If I can serve you, sure you might 
Command me, on Walpurgis’ night 


THE WITCH 


Here is a song—a pretty glee 

Hum it a few times—vou will see 
Some merit in it, and effect 

More than you would at first expect 


MEPHISTOPHELES (fo FAUSTUS.) 


Come, quick! be for the present guided ' 
This draught will do you good, provided 
It gets fair play ; but it requires 

Brisk motion ull the frame perspires, 
And its full foree is felt to dart 

At once through each and every part 
And then, not sooner, will I teach 
What joys the lazy hand can reach 

Of indolent vouuptuousne sa— 

The pleasure $ that our nobles ble a8 
Soon in thy cheery heart, I trow, 

Will Cupid rock him to and fro 

Already the young urchin lurks 

Within, and in the spirit works 


FaUsTus 


Onee more '—one other look mto the glass 


Fair form—too fair more than a form to be ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


Come! come! no form the beauties can surpass, 


That soon m living woman thou shalt see! 
(Aside. )—With this dranght in him, he will meet 
A Helena m every street 
Sent abroad thus ripe for mischief, we may well believe that he 
Of that 


There has been a blank of some 


makes rapid progress in the arts of his new scholarship 


more on the return of Saturday 


weeks between our numbers, lest by too frequent coming we might 


’ 


wear out our welcome This we shall mend. Parting the present 


company of the witches—walks before us, as before Faustus m the 
Mirror, the matchless Marcarey May we live to sce you better 


acquainted ! 








FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 


JOURNAL OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES, 


Inn at exeter.—A wonderful lofty buildmg ; consisting of many 


rooms which are royally furnished. These rooms have places for 
washing, the hot water was quite ready placed on the wash-hand 
table, standing hefore the large looking-glasses, and towels hanging 
down exceeding clean, with perfumed articles and fine soap Every 

, 


trave) 
every room there is a splendid bedstead with everything belonging 


ler is shown to a room to himself, attended by a servant. In 


to it; ink and pen, with fine paper, are place d ona table, for the 
convenience of travellers Fine-looking women also serve here, 
und everything is most desirable. ‘The rooms for eating are sepa- 
rate from the bed-rooms; where there are fine large tables, fur- 


nished with all serts of eatables, both cooked and uncooked ; every 


thing that you mav desire and magine ts placed on the table. Many 
people were sitting ro id the tables taking their breakfasts, others 
reclining on the sofas We were quate astonished at this house, 


d asked whose it was, and we were mformed that it belonged to 


un individual whose business is to entertam strangers and travel 
lers ; and as he knows the time that the mails come m, all things 
for travellers to take them breakfast, that no time 


that 


are made re adv 


may be lost. Moreover, we were informed there are im this 


country about five thousand such public places; each of them gains 


thousand tomans per day ; indeed, the money here is 


Winpsor castie —This superiour palace is situated in a garden, 


rk, fifty-two miles mn corcumference, which ws surrounded by a 


of iron bare about three yards and a half high The park has 





y wrought, and through it runs several fine 


forty 


gates, 3} lend 


rose -W 
shade 1 


a person migi t take his rep 


eams lk iter, a 


nd its trees are most noble, producing a 


most beautiful carriage-roads are vo finely paved, that 


se upon them. Roses of every kind, 


and flowers of every hue, are in this park. Its land is green, like 


emerald, its prospect is pleasure to the eye. Gazelles, antelopes, 
and deers, are here m thousands *heasants, partridge 8, wood - 


cocks, and game of every kind, abound, all of which are enjoying 


this delightful place Nightingales, goldfinches, and their associ- 


ates, keep, with their sweet voices, wate h im this garden. It is na- 
turally carpeted with a rich green velvet. My pen tells me, do not 


proceed ; I am incapable of describing it—it is Paradise In om 
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part of this Eden, there is a hill, two miles in circumference, on 
which the palace is built; it is about two thousand yards in height, 
and affords a most beautiful view of the park. The mind cannot 
but be astonished at this splendid edifice, whose description ex- 
ceeds the power of human writers. Each of the kings, for two 
hundred years past, has had a separate palace in this castle, with 
distinct majestic splendour of sovereignty, as may be now seen, just 
as they were when these sovereigns occupied them. And whatever 
unique jewels each sovereign obtained during bis reign are placed 
in his palace, with his statue, cither of marble, jasper, or porphyry, 
seated on a jewelled throne, so beautifully made, that you might 
say it is alive, and can speak. One statue of a former king cost 
more than twelve thousand tomans. All his ministers and officers 
of state during his reign, have also statues placed by him in the 
room, each with arms of the age, and appearing as if they were 


alive. 


thrones and chairs of gold, embroidered with precious stones, which | 
cost millions of minted gold; each has his crown on his head of a | 


hundred mauns of solid pure gold, and adorned with precious stones, 


80 magnificent as to take the senses away. ‘These crowns are sup- 


ported by chains of gold, and suspended over the heads of the sove- 
reigns. We also noticed several rooms, three hundred feet long, 


and a hundred broad, all adorned with beautiful pictures. These 


are for balls, where the king and queen invite their noble guests, | 


the king himself dances, and the queen also with whom she pleases 


When such balls take place, the sounds of the musical instruments , 


in these rooms 1s heard at a distance of twenty miles. 


= | 


DescripTioN OF THE ROAD FROM FALMOUTH TO LoNDON.—From | 
the tine that we left Falmouth till we arrived at London, we did 

not sce a span of earth uninhabited. In all places along the roads 

and streets we observed men and women walkisg arm in arm ; also 

coaches and carriages, in which there were ladies like the houries, | 
running in every direction, every moment increased our surprise | 
as we advanced 
lofty and beautiful houses ; outside of every house there are beau- | 
tiful gardens, adorned with very fine flowers, where ladies splen- 
didly dressed take their walks 


country, our eves did not see a single handbreath of earth but all 


All the time of our travels in this 


covered with delighful green, roses and all kinds of flowers guarded 
by the nightingales’ singing. Such air and water are seareely in 
the world ; indeed, what there 1s to be seen is enough to take away | 
the senses. It is the first story of paradise, the majestic moon, the | 
nightingales on the trees standing with pride, the roses resembling 
the cheeks of the inhabitants. At length, all this night we went | 
on, passing by gardens, edifices, and lights; there was no darkness 
at all. 


give out their lights from the windows; in short, our travelling in 


In all the roads, there are lanterns lighted, also the houses | 


midnight was not less pleasant than that of mid-day | 





Zoo.ocicat GaArpENs.—There is no possibility of describing these | 


strange and wonderful animals; for, however they may be recol- | 
lected in the mind or imagined in the head, these kind of creatures 


cannot be described by the pen. ‘There is to be seen an elephant 
twenty-four feet high, and his proboscis forty feet long. ‘This won- 
derful elephant was brought from the extreme parts of the Fast 
India islands. ‘The tooth of this mountain-like beast stretches out 


like a long ivory promontory, and on the whole this animal presents 


.» 8 8 also one of the | 


a most frightful appearance There 1s 
wonderful amphibious animals of a curious form 

a horse. 
beautiful creature. 
bles mankind. All kinds of baboons, of wonderful sizes and forms 

They act like human beings. Beers, white, red, green, yellow, and | 
indeed all colours. 
mals most like the human figure, the size of a mule, with an ex- 
traordinary long tai! 
laugh wonderfully, and play at chess with men, and some of those 


It is as large as 
It was brought from the interiour of Africa. It is a very 


When it stand and walks it very much resem- 


Also a kind of monkey, which ts of all the ani- 
These animals act like human beings, and 
who visit the gardens play with them. ‘To-day a Jew happened to 
The 
monkey beat, and began to laugh loudly, al! the people standing | 


The Jew felt exceedingly ashamed, and was obli 


be at this place, and went to play a game with the monkey 


round him 
to leave immediately 


red 
The most wonderful animals of all, were a 


} 


pair of creatures larger than an elephant, and higher than a came! ; 


their necks are fourteen feet long ; their legs are handsome ; their 
tails are like that of an Arabian horse of red colour, with whit 


spots on the face. ‘They were brought from Africa, and their flesh 


is said to be excellent. They go as fast as a gazelle: all the world 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, come to see them. There are 


also more than thirty thousand kinds of birds—in truth, we do not 


know how even to write their names; to describe their colour is 


impossible. Some elephant birds, just like an elephant, but without 


a proboscis. ‘Their wings are about fifteen yards long 


Verily a visit to a place like this brings to mind the power of the | 


Omnipotent. The eyes are dazzled, the mind is surprised, the | 


heart is agitated, and curiosity takes its wtmost fill. All this gives 


a most excellent opportunity to the lover, to lead his favourite by 
the hand to show her this and that curiosity. Besides all the above, || 
you will see beautiful moon-hke ladies, led by the hand to gaze at || 


these wonderful spectacles, and repose under the delightful shade 

: | 
of the beautiful trees. In truth, unless the eye should see, the i 
mind caunot form an idea of this place i) 


Suiprine iN THE THAMES.—The ships on this river are like fo- || 
rests. The large men-of-war are twelve hundred in number, some 
of which are one hundred and twenty guns; these, besides the | 


In the royal rooms of the late kings all are seated on their || 


Even the peasants that dwell in villages have || 


|| see of a summer's day 


| packets and steamers. The least of their navy carries thirty guns. 
|| The British mercantile vessels are above twenty-five thousand, such 
|| & their extreme and extensive commerce. 

|| other nations on the globe could not equal the number of English 
'| ships alone, nor ten foreign men-of-war stand in battle against 


| one English; they have always been victorious over their ene- 
1} 


}mies. One of the twelve viziers of government has the manage- 


Lord Minton fills this high station at present. In his hand is the 


| direction of the whole navy. Besides the abovementioned ships, 
\| they have innumerable others in the West and Fast Indies, in Ame- 
\| rica, and Australia, which are called out at the time of necessity 

| The water of the river Thames is very heavy, and not at all good 
Yet the 
| people of this country do not use water as a drink; when it is 
necessary, they take a little, once in three or four days. 


| for the digestion, nor could it ever produce an appetite 





| Description or THE ENGLISH.—The people of this kingdom are 
of genteel nature, and delicate constitution ; most of the ladies, and 
|| females in general, are more delicate and refined than the blossom 
lof the roses. ‘Their waist is more slender than a finger-ring 


their 
|| form ts beautiful, their voice gains the affections. The men are verv 
|; particular in their disputes, which are carried on with great ability 
If there should be the widest possible misunderstanding, still they 
keep up the rules of politeness. If it should rise so high as to pro- 
duce vindictive feeling, still they carry on their disputes in a gen- 
| teel style, and bad language (God forbid ') is not used. To be called 
a liar is the utmost insult ; this will lead to aducl; the duel is 


allowed here 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


TOM TIPP, THE MAN OF GENIUS. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF YANKEE NOTIONS 
SMA 
His infant years were marked 
1 


| Tom Tipe was a great genius 
eed, has 


by uncommon precocity of intellect. The same thing, inc 


been said of sundry other persons ; but in Tom's case we have the 


fact upon unquestionable authority. ‘The first bent of his genius 


displayed itself by a shrewd discovery in the science of bread and 


butter. How many full-grown people there are who cannot tell 


which side of their bread is buttered! Yet Tom found this out 


very soon after he cut his teeth! As he grew bigger, he grew 


more cunning, and was pronounced as bright a child as you would 
He demolished picture-books, and smashed 
crockery, ina style that showed he would speedily become a “smart, 


enterprising young man.”’ These anticipations were soon fullilled 


Hk played truant, and beat the schoolmistress, by the time other 


boys had mastered half the alphabet. Need I say mor Every 


body called him a lad of spirit, and predicted he would make a 
noise in the world 

It is not exactly known at what age he first got into debt—that 
manly exploit which is sure to mark the career of a man of genius 
at a very early period. Let it suffice, that he ran up scores im va- 
rious quarters, to the annoyance of his parents and the astonishment 
of the neighbourhood Other trifling school-boy pranks may be 


passed over; * tricks had he in him which gentlemen have.” At 


ollege, Tom kept up his character; he robbed her-roosts, bad 
gered the tutors, raised rebellions, set fire to the college, and 
attained to the glory of a speedy expulsion. A career so brilliant 


things, and Tom was set down by all 


at the outset promised great 


his acquaintance as a lad of undoulged spirit and genius. In truth, 


he thought as much himself, and was determimed to make his for 


tune as soon as he had sown his wild oats. He had tive thousand 


doll 


irs to begin with 


ness ol 


‘Two or three years did Tom spend in admiring the smoot! 


his pantaloons, as he walked up and down Broadway ; two or three 


and two or three more in cocking 


more in cultivating whiskers ; 








his hat over the left ear Hle now tho oht himsc If finis red, and 
quite the thing ; and all the town called him a likely fellow At 
this critical moment, h« put his hand in his pocket for a tive-dollar 
bill, and, to his great surprise, found his pocket empty. T’other 
pocket was empty teo, and his surprise grew mto astonishment 
when af er scrutiny informed him that all his cash was gone 

Five t sand dollars!” exclaimed he in amazement ; and is it 
ill cone *” Echo answered—*“ Gone ! 

Was ever a discovery more mal-apro} s? An ordinary mortal 
would have been overwhelmed by it; but Tom instantly bethought 
bimself that he was a man of gens, and this set allto rights. “] 
have only to make my fort ce,” said he, ** that’s all Yes, Tl 
make my fortune without putting it off any longer; what signifies 
waiting So saying, Tom went off to the theatre, and thoug 
no more about it 

But a day or two afterwards, a tailor’s bill came staring him in 
the face. ‘Tom put his hand in his pocket again, and was again re- 
minded of his want of cash and his posse ss10n of get s “Pshaw!” 
said he, “I'll make my fortune—I!"d quite forgot to do it; but it 
scems to be time now.” Tom, having said t! d his cigar 





with the bill, pulled up his cravat, and sallied forth upon a stroll 


Not many weeks afterwards came a third remembrancer, m the 


more emphatic shape of a constable, with an awkward-looking sera 


t 
of paper. Tom got rid of hun with some difficulty ; for constables 
are a sort of folks that hold young men of genius in no great |! 
respect. ‘ Really,” said Tom, “1 must make my fortune ; I may i] 
as well do it now and have it over—so let me think of at the first 


thing to-morrow mornmg.”” With these words, Tom went off to | 


In fine, all the ships of | 


|; ment of the navy; he is called the high lord of the admiralty; ‘ 


wrong door, and at these words found himself in the back-var 


} , 
well was before him. “ I'll 


jump down a well 


— 
| What's-his-name’s, up the street, and called for champagne ang 
oysters. 

Tom's fortone-making scheme appeared to be totally forgotten by 
him for three months longer, and nobody can tell to what extent his 
forgetfulness would have run, had it not been disturbed by another 
of those perverse accidents which seem to be designed [yy the ma. 
lignant fates to bother gentlemen of genius, like ly fell 


OWs, and 
such high-minded sublimities on two legs. 


Tom was one 
“Not handsome,” said he as 
he looked in the glass—* but killing genteel.” At this momor 


evening 


lacing up his pantaloons for a ball. 


the cassimere gave way in a most disastrous rent at the knee! 
“'T’other pair, then,” said he; but, alas! Tom had not 
pair! 


another 
“ Bah!” he exclaimed, “ cash, credit, and pantaloons » sal 
then I must make my fortune, and so here goes ! 

At these decisive words Tom sat down to make his forty 


began to rub his head and think. 


ne; and 


A man of genius has, of course 
the world at his command ; and Tom debated at first with } ms ' 


whether he would be secretary of state or minister to the 
St 


court of 


James. Both officers had some thousands of do! 


hve cole 
and ‘Tom was of opinion that either might do till something better 


His cogitations, however, were awkwardly interrony 


cast up 


by the recollection that possibly neither of the actual 





could be displaced without some loss of time, while ta 





plaguy impatient. So Tom concluded that the safest project 





be to make love to the daughter of old Niggs, the tallow~ 


Landier 
She had red hair, and was considerably short and thick “A 


dumpy thing,” said ‘Tom, “but what of that! The old one x 


cut up heavy when he yoes off, besides what he'll fork over on the 


wedding-day 
Dorothy Niggs was neither coy nor coquettish, and as for Tor 
was not he tresistible’ ‘lo make a long story short, Tom foyn 


no great difficulty im gaming her heart, for let me whisper the « 
cret—it was the first offer she had ever had, although more thap— 
no matter how many years old. Tom considered the business 


18 
good as done ; so being desirous to despatch matters because cn 


tors cannot walt ior ever, and a mnan of genius without monev is 


constrained to keep his talents, and possibly his person, 


from the public gaze, to the great loss of the community, he w 


upon old Niggs, to receive his consent. He sat in his arm-chor 


reading the Price Current 


worn, lay at his elbow on a thin quarto volume, entitled Rowlet’s 


A sheepskin pocket-book, very n 


‘Tables of Interest. ‘Tom stated his business, and the old man 


up his spectacles, but kept fast hold of the newspaper 


“Oh, | understand. Are you in the grocery line *” 
* No, sir,” replied Tom, in some surprise 

* Beg pardon l thought I had seen your name im the adver 
Ah! here it is. * Thom» 


son and Tipp, Water-street, two hundred hogsheads of molasses 


Hem! hem! where was it? 


tisements 


* Altogether a mistake, [ assure you,” said Tom 
hardware trade ?” 

** Not at all.” 

* Per laps dry goods ’” 

** By no means,” returned Tom, growing a little uneas) 
* Crockery !” 

" Ne ither.” 

** General commission ' 


** Can't say it is.” 





* You an’t in the soap-boiling wav *” 

“* Never was.” 

“ Speculating, I'll warrant.” 

* Not exactly,” re } hed Tom, be ginning to feel quite alarme 
the oddity of these queries; ** I—I don't do much in the w 
business just now 

* Ah! T understand,” said old Niggs, with a knowmg kit 
grin, and at the same time laying down his newspaper. * Proper 
all snug, living on your income! Real estate! hey! or bank st 

Tom sat with his head bent considerably forward during thee 


awkward questions. Ile felt a sort of fidgety embarrassment 
unusual tor men of gemus in the presence of tallow-chandlers. fh 
fumbled with the tassel of his cane, and faltered out a reply 

** Neither, sir; the fact is, that owing to peculiar cire ist ¢ 
my property has verv considerably diminished of late, or rs 
may say, entirely disappeared.” 

The first movement of old Niggs at these words, was 
back his head with a stare of unutterable astonishment. Th 
to let it fall 


h through the nose that spoke 


was again with a verv forcible sniffy exy 


a whole volume of languag 


‘e instantly assumed the most stubborn and stoical im 


of expression, while he adjusted his spectacles with the 


calmness, took up his newspaper, crossed one leg over the 


id pretended to study the fluctuations of Russia tallow with mg% 


! ma There was no mistaking this demeanour. Tom saw 
lover with him. He caught up his 


as this he had never so much as dr 


cenius to be without cash or credit, and not able yet 
) + 


indler’s daughter for a wife! The thoug 


nit " A 1 «& 


id be about town 


ht wast 
What 


I won't 


l'o-morrow the 


ot 


whole 


story 


wol 


me exclaimed Tom “ By heaven ! 


' I'l shoot mvs iW! I il hang 
had quitte d the house by 
a a 


another hour in this rascally world 
myself!" Tom, in his confusion, t 


‘ll drown myself!” said he, and jompe¢ 
Now drowning one’s self is no joke, although talking of it ms" 
} a. ~ it 
be. Manv a man thinks better of his determination to co It, " 
“ 


short walk to the head of the wharf. Tom Tipp did this in a s*¢ 
Before he had fallen half way, he caugs'* 


_ 
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Coo : 2 
ge rope, and hung dangling for some minutes, tll his strength fail- 
; and then he gently slipped to the bottom. Don’t be frightened, 
hen the water was only knee deep, and our hero landed with no 


goer harm than wet feet. 
{would advise all sensible persons not to jump into a well till 
Tom had not been in the well ten 


dey have thought twice of it 
: He would faim 


autes before he was heartily sick of drowning. 
gautes 

sre climbed up but he was not able; and there he was forced to 
¥ +} 


yunting the minutes and the hours till he was positive his 


gman CO 


+s had been in the water half a century. How long it really was 
ee : : 
i gever learned, but just as he had given himself up for lost, he 


yoice above erying wildly, * I'll drown myself! I'll drown 





yard & 
self!” Tom was in such astonishment at these words, that he 
ae power to speak. Presently some one ay hed the well, 


na, “ Poor Tom, dear Tom! | shall never see you again 


exclaim . : 
fwel, hard-hearted father! I'll drown myself! and break his heart 
«Tis Dorothy! by heaven!” said Tom to himself. ** She's go- 





j 


»to drown herself for love of me, the dear, faithful, kind-hearted 


ardent! sc generous! No, 


‘To lose a lover so devoted! so 


' Ye stars, farewell! Oh deep abyss open 


] cannot live 


i] jaws, and take r maid '” 


a wretched, despairing 
«Capital ' exclaimed Tom, at the bottom of the well, “and all 
Come to my arms, thou 
it’s done !" 


sitely sinceré She’s an angel! 





eweet enchantress—one le ip and 


But Dorothy did not leap she was resolved, like Casar, to “die 


eth dignity So she laid hold of the rop nd shd gently down, 


t cool before sh« 


hans from a miseiving that her purpose m 
it is convenient to suspend the 


Now, i 


y" to the bottom, im wh ch case 


Jv as well as suspend the resolution t is much easier to 


dp down a rope than to climb up, so that Derothy’s chanve of 
anion on the subject of drowning, which took pla “c mm transit 
not prevent her from plum; ing souse into the water and utter 


+a most unearthly scream at finding herself in the arms of 


amar 


nthe name of heaven, who are veu! a man, or a fish ’” 
Do I look like 


and how came you here '” 


“| 
ete ean 
“Only your own dear Tom a fish 


«My blesse d stars ' 


imped im out of pure despair—meant to drown myselt 


“Poor fellow ! don’t die, I beg of vou, for my sake, don’t '” 


“T won't indeed—besides, this drown! exactly what it’s 





isn’t 


n 





pracked up to be 


. . 9°9 
‘Mercy on us! what sh ill we do 
they continued to ask each other questions of this sort 


How long 
we are unable to state, but a fete-a-tete at the bottom of a well must 


long enough in all conscience, if it lasts but half a day. So 


cht our two lovers, who just began to feel serious apprehen 
urd 


a 


t, when they he 


wroached t 


ects of a crowners ques 


voice of old Nive 


tone, “11 


sons of being the sub 


anowe above It was the M 
exclaiming in a most rueful I'm un- 


jone' I won't live to endure it !” 
“What! more drowning '” said Tom, in greater astonishment 


“What can ail the old put 


“Lost ' lost ' lost ! 


than ever e 
lost '” exclaimed old Niggs, leaning his 





over and looking down into the well 


4h' his da rohte r'” said Tom, “how he t akes her lo to 
eat' kind, fatherly old soul !” 
“My cash! my cash! I shall never see it again!"’ bawled out 


id man | 
“Not in 


“Oh! that cursed Cape Flyaway Land Company t 


a well,” replied Tom 
, 


hat T bought 


“ And this cursed well that I yamped into,” said 
“T'll drown myself! I'll drown! Ill drown ' With these words 


ges caught hold of the rope and went, hand over fist, dow1 





nearly to the bottom, when Tom put a stop to his descent by a 


tremendous * halloo ! 
s'” cried the old fellow, “ who's there *” | 


“Mercy preserve u 


“An unfortunate man !" said ‘Tom | 


‘Land speculation ' demanded Niggs, fearfully | 
. - T | 
“No—a love speculation,” replied Tom | 
. : a } 
“Oho! I think I know you. Came here to drown 
“Exactly. And now I think we know one another. You may} 
rown if you see fit, and then I’}l take your daughter.” | 


“T think I won't,” replied old Niggs, * for I've no 
‘ 


I've thought better of 1 


company will pay at least fifty per cent 








“Good ' exclaimed Tom * We'll all live and be merr Yo 
wouldn't have me tell of this queer affair about town; you know 
t set some folks a laughing, eh!” 

For heaven's sake, never mention it, Mr Tom, and Dolly is 
How the y all cot out of the w Il we ave not time to sav, but 
iggs was soon reconciled to the loss of half his money. ‘T\ 
natried Dorothy, kept the secret, and went into part 
18 father-in-law. He has given up his pretensions to 


aman of genius, but enlightens the world by sell 





~pped candies on the lowest terms for cash or apt 





ket town im England. the wife of a ** centle- |! 


ner sury 


Bicorry.—In a 
man” of the Baptist society lately gave } 
‘e vaccinate her children for the cow-pox The surgeon accord 
ngly proceeded to execute ! but, when about to}! 
communicate the infectious matter to the arm of one chid, the lady, | 
ut of curiosity, (for women are always curious,) inquired from 
whom he took it?) ** A son of Mr * was the reply ** What, 
te Churchman!” vociferated the lady. The surgeon having 
replied in the affirmative, she declared most positively he should 
os proceed—* he should never make ber children churchmen.” 


nstructions to on 





er commands ; 


bia 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have sent the communication of Darien, relative to the proposed Atlantic 
and Pacific ship-canal to one of the datly papers.—** Inceptor™ wishes us 6° 
inform him whether he “can have any hopes of success in wooing the muses.” 
So far as our experrence goes, Master Inceptor, they are sorry jrits, and least 
forward when most sedulously wooed. Slight them, pique them, and they 

may grow kind and propitious—but we assure our young correspondent, that, 

at the best, t1 1s wery unprofitable wooing.— The stanzes by * Irene” ere touch. 
ing and beautiful, and remind us of Shelley. They are wumbducd with the true 
sputt of poetry.—If * A. L.” be but @ beginner in the “ art of poetry,” we say 
very frankly,**goonand prosper. Your versification ts smooth and melo 
dious, and your imagery in goed taste. Publish less than you burn, be not 
ofraid to blot, or reluctant t pert with a pet idea should ut not be altogether 
We cannot meddle 


* well find 


ltas altogether too cumbrous for our purposes 


appropriate, and we cannot doubt your ultimate success.”’- 
wath the theatrical tittle-tattle sent tous by ** A. ¥."—"S. T.L 
her manuscrtpt at the office 
“The M 


compelled to omit tf this week, especially es it was promised ; but tide, time 


lei” as 1” typr, and shall appear tn our nezt We were reluctant 





and type are equally beyond our control. The author will bear with us for 


unintentional delar 
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obj 


ts to the 


He 


gment of our 


America against Alleghama.—A correspondent 


of our country to Alleg! 


jud 


proposition to change the name ania 


says :-—** With all due deference to the superiour 








country’s favourite, Mr. Irving, I think he has erred in suggest 
the new (and I will admit musical) name of Alleghania to the land 
of his birth. TI cannot suppose he is ashamed of our present name! 
Nor will I believe he has not found the title of American a suff 
cient passport, in all his transatlantic travels, to all the attentio 
he could have wished for or expected. Nay, he believes a citiz 

the United States would be recognized im any country, by the go« 
old tit of American, but suggests the change because, forsoot! 
our name ts not a good word to yngle in rhyme, because it ha ( 
the sweetness of All ani Opposed to this, the « vt 
reason in favour of the change, there are many and st r « s 
iwainst it. And first, under what title w d our revolut sail do 
the stream ef time As the Alley a rev t Pheebus, wv 

1 nani : Who wo d conjecture that that was our w r flor liberty, 
the war that freed us from British oppression’ Who would think 
that the first A//eghanian congress was composed of Hancock ar 
his compet rs’ Who would recognize the fifty-six signers of the 





Allechanian’ inde pe idence! or, who believe that Washineton 
planted the tree ot Allewh liberty’ Besides this reasc that 
the change would be a stumbling-block to the historiar there 
nother that comes home to each Am an heart, and cannot fa 
to make some unpression It was the proucest boast of an inhab 
tant of the seven-hilled « that he could sav, ‘lam a Re 
citizen.’ If you had said to him, * vour name is unpoctic 
would have re | lied, * my s were Romans, and I, too, wil! be 
Roman.’ He would have added, ‘ there’s magic m the name ; men- 
tion it to the foe, and he will shudder at the sound So say we 
Our sires were Americans! they fought the battles of Ameirca ; 
conquered as Americans; died as A s; and, whether livu 
or dying, let us, too, be Am s. In conclusion, I must express | 
my hope and confident expectation t the sound of All jama, 
hike the late Dr. Muchill’s * Fre will be « klv wh to 


consistency of a bubble, and then bur 








will have been raised about it to blond ¢ eyes Oar corres 
dent has left out « s itt mat ection ¢ he ( ( ort 
name of Alleghania, which is, that when new es | to | 
formed beyond the Rocky Mountains, there will | ) approy ‘ 
ness in the title 
Philadelphia Opera-H Al iw was held at the Mars! 
House m Philad ipalla, On ic i w taking Lo « 
sideration a plan for the erection of a new o; ‘ on a hbera 
scale. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll presided on the occ , and set 
forth the objects proposed in a clear ‘ ent r. Fe 
his remarks, we learn that it Is not int ed tol t the ex 
of the contemplated est slime are st v it 
class of operas. Spectacle, melo ‘ 1 and corre 
yeces, classical and heroical illustrations of different times a 
countries, are within e yerv compre and } S SC ne 
It is behheved that a moral community may witness its success v 
satisfaction d prid I ceed st have sterling me 
An elegant, rat I é vill then I 
ways at and receive itre l repay t co 
nent, ot rown it wee n lt | enypoy ents will 
vith the re i Ol the me il itr s 10 le means 
mr the t of admission is intendes ™ ed t low 
r Che plan of the buildu ' e com ee 
consisting « Dr. S uel Jacksor But nd Edward I’ 
juires, designates the lot of 1 south-cast corner || 
h and Chestnut-streets as r ite s v ‘ , 
the 1s drawn by the architect, this b ding \ ll cover an are ii) 
of one hundred and forty-seven feet on Ninth-street, by two h 
dred and forty feet on Chestnut-strect It rests on a marble bas 
nent, fifteen feet hich, subdivided 1 » st s The pri cy 
entrance to the first and second ticrs « OX nd parquette is to 
«© on Ninth-street The boxes are in t form of a parabola or 
semi-circle, with diverging sides, fire fers in height. Every seat | 
in the house will be a large and comfortably cushioned arm-chair, 


the total number of which chairs will be five thousand and seventy 


The orchestra will contain six hundred and seventy-five superficial } 
feet, sufficient for the accommodation of seventy-eight musicians 


The best feature im the establishment, however, is that expressed | 


} in the following terms: “ By the use of chairs only in the house, 


| both were dashed t 


by the employment of an efficient police, by affording in the saloons 


and ante-rooms every desirable comfort to the audience, by ex- 


eluding persons professedly heentious, by prohibiting the sale of 


ardent spirits, and by adopting very moderate rates of admission, 


it is intended to merit general patronage among all respectable 


classes of the community, and to invit especially the attendance 
of tl 


ve numerous strangers who are always ready to encourage } laces 


of public amusement.” We heartily w 


success lo an chlerprise 


commenced in such a spirit, and with views so judicious. The 
names of the commitice ere a sufficient @uaranty that their pro- 
mises will be abided by hev are J. M. Sanderson, William 
Norris, Edward P. Fry, John W. Field, Joseph Sill, Dr. J. K 
Mite . W.W. Haly, L. J. Levy, Pierce Butler, Henry C Carey, 


Jacob Snidk 





Castanis We accidentally omitted to mention that the 








“ Tale of Scio,” in our paper of last Saturday, was from the pen of 
C. P. Castanis, a young tleman, Who is, we beheve, a native 
of the time-renowned lar event wlio recent history he 
commemorates Mr. Casta is yuired a mastery of the 
| sh la uace and = lon s upon Cire at Clinton Hall, 
ve attracted large d telligent audiences Should he ever 
devote himself to the task of writing a full and elaborate history of 
the last Greek revolution, we cannot doubt that his suecess will be 
reat No one me competent to the undert could be de- 
signated We shall be cased to ir from Mr. Castanis again, 
d im the meantu ee nd hes lectur tre y to the pubhe 
attent Ile ck not s from Aeare He « ribes what 
e has himecil see 
The Maverick-Hous l Bostor We endorse with much 
ea © the my White © find m a contem- 
y jour to t ‘ lave i We can from 
experionce attest the con ent * Major Barton, ef 
the Maverick-lHlous 1 s al kee we were on the 
P tol say y the t t ‘ ntry ‘ © not sure that 
we should have be ‘ i w ve du assertion 
oxy y Certain w w Mav House i ¢ cheap 
» « i , is ‘ = imnodations; the 
erfect order, cl ! . eff cy of tts ternal arrange 
nts; and the kundmu at and ‘ ‘ nly demeanour 
oft s | dl d s ‘ ‘ i t | cd States 
If t Dostona will t ve +s ,am é t es enough 
or making | f ¢, let him come on New-York will 
receive him with of s We ri vie \ 
The Park The m ' pent « he Park theatre have had the 
ood fortune and the cood taste to eflect an « ement with Mr 
1 Miss Vandenhoff, w have beer play at Phiutacde 1 with 
1 succes Wet t now to w t ! escntauion of 
Bulwer’s play of * Richeheu” m a manner cre to the Park 
r ec ¢ vent periorme s unt prine rl « racters, it is 
san’, In a manner at o nal und v cflective Wherever 
Miss Vandenhoff ' nob created a sensa- 
tion altocether u r ls t ’ days of Fanny Kem- 
‘ vd it giv s pleasure to state that she is « lly a favourite 
private circles. Guubiler, Ma rs, Marty d lady, and * last 
‘ im our kind re s, Misa Pox ‘ ’ attaches of 
1 Drur W recret to ur : i 1 prospect of Mr 
Alexandre’s speedy return to [ ‘ vy regret; for he us both 
privat niin pu one of the mo we d extraordmary 
en con ted with | i and the stage, that ever crossed the 
Atl 
Women at a premium The gress of Tex have passed a 
law inting two t nd me d and « tv-two acres of 
rood land to every woman will marry ¢ “ he present year, 
icitizen of that rep w! ‘ it ec declara 
mol t r independence Yo from ‘Tcxas will, 
ve 8 spect, be i ce na ‘ ‘ 
W a pavement \W it ! late London pa- 
per It is confirmatory « ! ks we made a weck or two 
e upont ‘ ; pavement “The numerous 
lents wh AV ( the Old Pailev since it has been 
lwithw ! kened the city authorities to 
( ri v of } ‘ Iterations sorkmen were on 
Sat y em ] ‘ wooden | 
Prince Puckler M lt stated t e « shed 
ter s ma ‘ em thie po ss)0n8 
late Lady Hester S Ses ere establish 3 
cipality t ‘ . I eirs of Lady 
; vever, sand t e reluctant t 
Musi Of this del | Ma Luther said—* Music 
en creat 1, \ ‘ cesirne oa en and render 
wir facultie the same time ennoblng the 
ear n t " t umpor e, both to church 
ind state, to ¢ t t t 
Perilous travellir A lett dated Dosso! Sentember the 


neteenth, ment that a French baron and his lady were passing 
lover the mountains, the ladv mdmg on a mule, when the mule 





lipped and went over a preeipice with the lady on his back, and 


atoms with the eunde 


The Bowery.—amblin is as busy as usual in producing nevel- 
Mrs. Shaw, however, continues to be the 
prncipal attraction at this house 


ties In quick succession 
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/ ERIN IS : MY HOME. 


A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. DEMPSTER—ARRANGED AND ADAPTED TO A BOHEMIAN MELODY, BY MOSCHELES. 


ANDANTE ESPRESSIVE. 
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Oh, I have in many 
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o > ancl Oh! steer my bark to E-rin’s Isle, 
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Her freedom I'd adore: 


r iccasenenee = eae as Pe : 


2d—If England were my gtoee of birth, I| And if Columbia were my home, || Though pleasant days in both I pass, H| Oh! steer my icdie to Erin's Isle, 


I'd love her tranquil shore ; I dream of days to con 





Sate or a wire.—The infamous practice of a man offering his 
wife at public sale ts still continued in England. Recently, in 
Rotterham-market-place, a respectably dressed woman was oflered 

Love at rirst sigut.—The Courier Francais gives the following — for sale. She appeared with a halter round her waist, under her 
account of the origin of the intended marriage between the here- | gown, the end of which passed through her pocket hole. She was 
ditary grand duke of Russia and the princess Mary of Darmstadt knocked down for four shillings and tenpence to a purchaser from 
It appears that the princess had been very much kept in the back | Sheffield, and started off with him to his home. The constables 
ground by the grand duke, her father, who entertain dno view of | were present to prevent a breach of the peace 
so splendid an alliance for her. ‘The hereditary grand duke of | | ove —tn the first approaches, ere it has assumed any definite 
Russia returning, like the heirs apparent in the old eastern tales, oy. acter, it is full of life and beauty. Its hidden ageney fills the 
from a tour from court to court, to select a wife from the numerous soul with ineffable pleasures ; it tinctures every object with new 
princesses who were on the list, and like them, wearied with his lustre. We do not ask ourselves why we are happy ; we feel that 
tour, and disappointed in his expectation, was delighted to arrive | we are so, and that is sufficient. The fresh fulness, like new 
at Darmstadt, where, as there was no princesses to marry, he might flowers, give forth a sweetness, delicate and spontaneous, and the 
be allowed to repose after the tedious ceremonies of courts, in which = 
the marriageable daughters had been brought forward in the hope 
of captivatmg his heart. At the first court party, however, hus 
imperial highness remarked in the corner of the room a beautiful 
young girl of filteen, dressed in plain white, and who was sitting 
unnoticed by the brilant throng. The illustrious tourist inquired 
of the grand duke of Hesse Darmstadt who this young lady, who 
had not been presented to him, was; and, with some embarrass- 
ment on the part of the father, he was told that it was his daughter : : 
a : to amount to ten thousand annually 
he simple and interesting appearance of the princess produced an oe E ; e \ 
immediate effect upon the prince, who, after an hour's conversation Pkansrorts oF Love.—An accepted suitor, one day walking at 
with her, in which he found that the beauties of her mind equalled 
those of her person, sent a courier to the emperour to request his 
consent to their union, which was not refused. 


MISCELLANY. 


= 


spirit reposes under its influence, in a beatitude of which, like the 


happiness of childhood, it is not conscious until it is past 


Curious customw.—In the canton of Casle, in Switzerland, there 


is a law which compels every newly married couple to plant six 
trees immediately after thie ceremony, and two more on the birth 
of every child They are planted on commons, frequently near 
the high road, and the greater part of them, being fruit trees, are 
r planted is said 


at once both useful and ornamental. The numbe 


a pretty village in Bedfordshire, with the object of his affections 
| hanging upon his arm, ai describing the ardency of his affection, 
said, ‘* How transported I am to have you hanging on my arm.” 
i. an , * Upon my word,” said the lady, ** vou make us out a very respect- 

Femaie courtsuir in rome.—The women of Rome know no- |) a))¢ couple, when one is transported and the other hanging 
thing of those restraints which delicacy, modesty and virtue impose 
upon the sex in northern Europe. A Roman lady who takes a li- 
king to a foreigner, does not cast her eves down when he looks at 
her, but fixes them upon him iong and with evident pleasure ; nay, | 
she gazes at him alone whenever she meets him in company, at 
church, at the theatre, or in her walks. She will say, without 
ceremony, to a friend of the young man's, * Tell that gentleman | 
like him.”’ If the man of her choice feels the like sentiment, and 
asks, ‘‘ Are you fond of me '” she replies with the utmost frankness, “ere 
“ Yes, dear.” The happy medium between American and Roman i tleness of disposition which the countenances expresses 
courtship appears to us the best. We hate excessive coyness but || ‘ 
do not like too much familiarity. What Maryatt—his opinion we lament the poverty. Out of the meanest hovel ts obtained as fair 
have publishe d—has said of American women in regard to mock || 4 sight of heaven, as from the most gorgeous palace 
modesty is too true }} Goon rreepine.—A man’s own good breeding is the best security 

CRIMINALS NoT accoRDING To Law.—All old bachelors, of a | against other people’s ill manners 
reasonable income, above forty, all young men who have married || [~oustry.—Honest industry is, afterall, man’s only sure depend- 
old women, all old men who have got young wives, all those who | ance for the double blessing of a contented mind and a comfortable 
have helped to make the nationa! debt what it is. livelzhood 


AGREEABLE company.—A man to be agreeable end good com- 


pany, must think micely and readily upon what is said—have a good 
fund of wit—and a faithful memorv, and suitable imagination ; he 
should also be master of his mother tongue, for, without this the 


I] best thoughts will fail to please 


Beaury.—We have high authority for the opinion, that perfect 
loveliness is only to be found where the features, even when most 


beautiful, derive their peculiar charm from the sweetness and gen- 


= 


Contentrep poverty.—Do not sigh for this world’s goods, nor 














nes For Erin is my home. 
Garrick anp pr. stonnovst.—The following anecdote d 
the countess of Huntr adon’s Life and Times. is well w 
f ; ' m 
attention of clergymen, some of whom we doubt not occas 
lav themselves open to a rebuke, similar to the one giv mn 
British Roscius —** Dr. Stonhouse ts said to have been on d 
most ce rect and elegant preachers im the k com \ ‘ ar 
tered mto holy erders he took occasion to protit bw his , 
with Garrick, to procure from him some valuable imstr 
’ : % 
elocution Be iw once engaged to re ad ] vers and to prea 
church in the city, he prevailed upon Garrick to go wit a. A ae 
the service, the British Roses asked the doctor w 
busmess he had to do when the dutv was over! ‘None,’ s ch 
other. ‘I thought you had,’ said Garrick, ‘on se« ‘ At 
the readmg-desk in such a hurry Nothing,’ added he 
v a 
more indecent than to see a clergyman set about sact 
1 
if he were a tradesman, and go mto the church as if he want . 
ret out of if as soon as possible . Hk Next aske tie . 
‘What books he had in the desk befere him ''—-* O» t I & 
and Praver-book.’—* Only the Bible and Praver-! » Fey 
plaver, ‘why, vou toss them backwards and forwards, a r ns 
leaves as carelessly as if they were those of a day-book and | 
The doctor was wise enough to see the force of these obser 
and ever after avoided the faults they were designed to! . 
' ys 
Manners.—In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, g 
ners required that persons of diflerent sexes, when inv a 
should sit down tn cor ple s, and that each couple she i ing 
plate between them In families one coblet was dceeme t e 
for all, and St. Bertrand was disinherited by his father, » : fo 
affected by the leprosy, for having wipe d the edge of the 
hal 
fore he drank 
. 1 . re 
Laws.—A person talking to Fenelon upon the sulyec ’ 
criminal laws of France, and approving of the many ext na 
which had taken place under it, in opposition to the arethis art 
sail, **] maintain that such persons are unfit to live.” B wa 
friend,” said Fenelon, * vou do not reflect that they are s th 
Ua 
unfit to die 
. . ‘ ton 
Linerty.—Political liberty does not consist in being abu 
} } le tod } et not 
what we wish, but in bemg abie to do what we ought to Wir 
,T } ’ Ma 
Sincerity. —To practice sincerity, is to speak as wf x , 
. : t 
do as we profess ; to perform what we promise ; and realy i 
what we would seem and appear to be cou 
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